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Our Contributors’ Page 


In the article Metaphysical Dilemma of Science, the Editor discusses the 
metaphysical implications that follow in the wake of acceptance of the theory 
of relativity and the most recent discoveries in physics and biogenetics which 
indicate the existence of plan when reality is seen as an event in a space-time 
continuum. He takes up the defense of science as against the suppositions of 
Lord Herbert Samuel. 


Richard D. Mosier of the School of Education at the University of California, 
has written several books, the latest of which is Philosophy of Education. The 
Transcendental Geometry treats from the scientific standpoint the general 
theme of the previous article. 


Jenny Lind Porter has become a favorite of The Personalist readers and ap- 
pears in a bit of verse appropriate to the season: Thanksgiving. 


Dr. A. de Wilde of The Netherlands is a former student of the late Professor 
Ph. Kohnstamm, and the author of De Persoon. Professor Kohnstamm turned 
over to Dr. de Wilde the task of writing Personalism in The Netherlands. 
The Editor is delighted to learn through Dr. de Wilde of the strong following 
of personalists there and the magazine they publish which bears the name 
De Personalist. 


Death Esthetic is a verse which, we believe, will be welcomed by all personal- 
ists. It is contributed by Chester Z. Keller, a newcomer to our pages. 


Dr. N. O. Lossky, now retired and living in Los Angeles, has written several 
books, the latest of which is History of Russian Philosophy (1951). Personal- 
ism Versus Materialism represents the ripeness of years of writing and study. 
Professor Lossky, long honored but now an exile from his native land, has 
been known for his work The World as an Organic Whole. 


Dr. Daniel S. Robinson, Director of the School of Philosophy, USC, in his 
article The Problem of God, takes issue with the personalistic concept of 
God in his revival of the idealism of Josiah Royce. 


Professor Wilbur Long, who has taken a consistent part in the development 
of personalism and The Personalist almost from the beginning of its publiea- 
tion, contributes a study of the growth of the principle of freedom in western 
history. The present world struggle makes Freedom a timely topic. 


Wallace Nethery, formerly a graduate student and teaching assistant in the 
English Department at USC, presents an unusually strong criticism of Cole- 
ridge’s Use of Judgment in Shakespearean Criticism. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 


In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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THE LANTERN( 
SOF DIOGENES 


UNIVERSAL STORM CELLAR 


q We might gather from history that the storm 
cellar has ever been the favored, though not the 
favorite, dwelling place of mankind. 


4 Among ancient men everywhere, death was 
made horrible by ghosts, demons, and the unpre- 
dictable caprices of the gods. 


b ANA { The first accomplishment of Greek philosophy 
| NN was to free enlightened men from the fear of 
Upvrih Bhi death and the wrath of the gods. 


Niysing, 


4 The “storm cellar” of Orestes was the shrine of 
Apollo where the “furies” were turned into for- 
giving “Eumenides:’ 


4 The Jewish prophecies of the eighth century 
before Christ were replete with warnings against 
“the menace from the North” whose minions 
swarmed “like grasshoppers:’ 


{ In the present world, fear of the gods is gener- 
ally dissipated, but the fear “from the North” is 
still with us. 


{ The refuge of the hour is by some assumed to lie in the 
scientific arts of discovery and invention, but this is an un- 
comfortable shelter as open to the enemies as to the friends 
of society. 


{ Our one unappreciated advantage lies in a continued con- 
viction, however tenuous, of the potency of righteousness 
over force; of truth over lies; of honesty over deception; of 
justice over violence; of inviolable personalities over the 
regimented; of free men over slaves. 


4 These values, realized, must be conceived as cosmic, man- 


datory, rooted in the reality of things, of the very nature 
of God. 


{ Here then lies our hope, the Power to win the day for a 
free world, an Ultimate Defense, a Universal Storm Cellar. 


[So Brest Se 


The Metaphysical Dilemma of Science 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


A RECENT ITEM in the daily press announces 
a new conception of the universe, presenting a daring hypothesis 
of fundamental and far-reaching importance. Emphasis should be 
placed on the word “daring” for the contentions of Lord Herbert 
L. Samuel’s book’ are in direct contradiction to the latest discoveries 
in science. The author is all out of conceit with the surrender of the 
new science to the metaphysical considerations involved in a new 
definition of matter and of causation without physical impact. He 
complains that while philosophy concentrates no longer on meta- 
physics, science “‘reverts to ideas not unlike those of the old School- 
men:” One is tempted at this time to note that the positivistic phi- 
losophies, in faithful obedience to the dogmas of a discarded science, 
still “hold the sack” waiting for the materialistic rabbit, while con- 
temporary science approaches a new personalism. Lord Samuel 
observes the dilemma facing the obdurate materialistic scientists in 
the vast changes of concept made necessary by the doctrine of rel- 
ativity. He notes that though some scientists declare the “space-time 
continuum” to be but a mental construct, others insist upon it as 
physical reality, a medium for the propagation of motion. He dis- 
misses the latter as nonexistent because unobservable. For the space- 
time continuum he proposes to substitute another “unobservable;’ 
“quiescent ether,’ which, in later discussion, is used synonymously 


1Essay in Physics, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
2Ibid., p. 4. 
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for “active” and/or “quiescent energy.’ Quiescent energy can 
become active without any necessity for causal explanation, the 
whole problem of causation being settled by a verbal ambiguity. 
Having dismissed the idea of a space-time continuum as a man-made 
figment, he proposes to put in its place his own “man-made figment,’ 
“ether”? Assuming that “mental constructs” do not exist, he dismisses 
the validity of a space-time continuum with an easy ipse dixit: wee 
space-time continuum has every qualification to enable it to account 
for the physical phenomena of the universe and only disqualification 
—that it does not exist?’* He disclaims the introduction of another 
undesirable “unobservable” in his “quiescent ether” by affirming its 
competitor’s nonexistence but overlooks the fact that, while at times 
the weakness of language might indicate otherwise, advanced science 
does not treat the continuum as a cause.° This, however, only adds 
to the muddle of contemporary science expressed in the following 
passage: “It is strange how science seems to have been turning full 
circle, and, in reaction from its materialist phase, has tended to come 
round at last to the ultra-idealism of Berkeley and the principle esse 
est percipi.’* Overlooking the distinction which he should have made, 
he goes on to show that an “event in a space-time continuum” can- 
not be a cause and criticizes science for the perfectly honest and 
correct assumption that its task is not to explain but to describe 
events. This means merely that science refuses to leave its field of 
the observable to plunge into that of metaphysics. Materialistic 
science has been prone to do this, claiming that the only reality 1s 
that which is physically observable and going on to affirm the non- 
existence of mind, the soul, and God. It is quite true, as Lord Samuel 
argues, that events are unique, being caused not by the immediately 
observable event but by the whole system of universal relationships. 


8] bid., p. 12. 
4Ibid., p. 13. 


‘Ibid., p. 27. The attribution of the movement of astral bodies to the metrical properties 


of space 1s the statement of an observed conformity in experience rather than the assump- 
tion of causal action. 


*]bid., p. 19. 
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This is very far from being a belief in ‘“‘a dice-playing God}’ for 
biogenetics shows that the plan and patterns of life and activity are 
laid down in gene and chromosome in advance of creation. Recent 
discoveries in the field of geophysics confirm the fact that this must 
also have been the case in the creation of the universe, since sun, 
moon, earth, and planets all bear indications of the same age. Laws 
must be seen as uniformities or norms of action, for laws follow but 
do not precede action. The only solution of a continuum of unique 
events, the only factor that can establish rational meanings, is some- 
thing that does not find itself caught up and passing with the events, 
but like a spectator and creator transcends them. Such a causal factor 
could only be met by assuming a self-conscious, self-directive, intelli- 
gent cause of events, which is why, at long last, Planck was led to 
acknowledge that explanation is impossible without the assumption 
of “the existence of an ideal and omniscient spirit if a strict causality 
is to be upheld in physical events:’”’ Curiously enough, while reject- 
ing events and statistical laws as causes, our author writes: ‘The 
probabilities are that there is some system of causes, unknown to us 
but uniformly acting, which varies the conditions as between one 
atom and another:’”* How such a cause could be other than a pur- 
posive intelligence would be the profoundest of mysteries. To avoid 
such a conclusion he prefers to set up his own “fictional abstraction” 
“quiescent energy” to provide a “continuum” on the one hand and 
a tactual impulse on the other—thus dropping to the materialism he 
disavows. This is further shown by the conclusions at which he 
arrives: first, that we cannot be debarred from the pursuit of causes 
nor say that where no measurements are possible no causes exist; and 
second, that a mental concept can never by itself be the cause of any 
physical event. The truth of this is obvious, but though no mental 
concept of itself can be a cause, a mental conceiver can be. He pro- 
ceeds to affirm: “To attribute an occurrence to the action of Chance, 
Statistical Laws, Space-time, or any other fictional abstraction, 1s 


7™Max Planck, The Philosophy of Physics, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1936, p. 79. 
8Essay in Physics, p. 37- 
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scholastic?” Astonishment figures in the third of his conclusions, 
that we must approach the problem “through speculation,’ and 
speculation leads him to affirm that “‘‘action at a distance is impossible 
without the intervention of some intermediary medium:’”** Thus he 
resumes the materialism that he discarded, substituting quiescent 
ether, or its synonym, quiescent energy, as the medium. On examina- 
tion, this will be found as purely a mental construct as any he has 
discarded. It could act by tactual impact only by being itself material, 
or, if purposive and efficient, it would be mental, both of which 
conclusions he has already abjured. The sole reason for this con- 
clusion seems to be the incapacity of the human mind to conceive 
two objects without assuming there is “something in between?” 
Next our author rejects the intervention of gaseous or elastic solid 
ether as commonly conceived since the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment has disproved its existence. All existing problems in theoretical 
physics such as radiation, gravitation, and momentum are, he insists, 
at a dead end because we cannot visualize a push or a pull. The solu- 
tion of all this is to be found at last in positing energy of two kinds, 
active and quiescent. [his distinction he states to be the main purpose 
of his essay: “It is that energy exists in two states — quiescent and 
active, and passes easily from one to the other?” 

This assumption calls for strict examination. There may be a 
catch in that phrase “passes easily:’? Perhaps there is hidden the 
assumption that motion is originated without effort or originator. 
Perhaps we should first call for a definition of “energy;’ and particu- 
larly with reference to the term “pure energy” which is taken as the 
active basis and originator of all motion. But “pure” means, accord- 
ing to Webster: “Separate from all extraneous or heterogeneous 
matter; free from mixture or combination. Taken in its essential 
character and apart from relations and applications. Unbiased by 


®]bid., p. 40. 

10] bid., p. 42 (Einstein). 
11] bid., p. 42. 

12]bid., p. 50. 
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practical considerations. Not directed toward the solution of prac- 
tical problems?’ With this description, “quiescent energy” seems to 
be in agreement. 


Quiescent energy is conceived as a continuum, and as the 
sole physical constituent of the universe. All material events 
are to be accounted for as cases of the activation of qui- 
escent energy. Being quiescent it is undifferentiated, and 
produces no phenomena. . . . Its existence is demonstrated 
by the emergence and behavior of active energy. It is one 
of those unobservables whose reality is inferred from the 
phenomena that have been observed.”® 


We contend that this is plain contradiction. That which produces no 
phenomena is to be inferred from phenomena which it produces and 
that have been observed. Perhaps the main difficulty here lies in a 
lack of clear understanding of the implications of the relativity 
theory—implications into which perhaps many relativists themselves 
have not looked. Relativism assumes as a fact that everything in the 
universe is in a state of activity. Our idea of substance as something 
solid can be held true only as such to our human perceptions. We 
know that active forces pass freely through that which to our senses 
is impenetrable. We live in a world that is vastly more than we are 
fitted to observe, and our interpretation 1s limited by a very con- 
stricted set of physical senses. It is in a very real sense a world we 
make, or that is made for our understandings. Biogenetics has placed 
in new and startling perspective the extent of these relationships and 
how all life and all existence proceed according to plans laid down 
before this physical existence came into being. In a system of uni- 
versal relationships, a change in one part brings readjustment in every 
other part. Lord Samuel contends that when a ball is thrown, after 
the immediate impetus given by the pitcher, it 1s pushed along its 
route by the tactual impulse of quiescent energy become active. Or 
when a bullet is shot through the air, “[It is] moved by what? .. . 
Nothing would be there to do it if not an energetic ether... . The 


13] bid., pp. 50-51. 
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impetus is given by one set of causes and the movement is carried on 
by another:’* This conclusion overlooks the relationships that con- 
stitute the solid mass of the ball or bullet. These are the strains or 
torsions that take place from the point of application of force given 
by the pitcher’s fingers readjusting the relationships within the ball. 
Thus the ball becomes an outcurve or an incurve resulting from 
efficient causation on the part of the pitcher, influenced but remotely 
by the energy of the sun or the cabbage he ate for dinner. These 
without the attendant mind and freedom of will could not have 
produced an outcurve at the proper moment in the space-time con- 
tinuum. Under the concept of relativity, the universe itself is seen 
as such a system of relations with no events occurring out of relation. 

As a matter of fact, the only energy we can account for is 
energy in action, “power efficiently and forcibly exerted)’ as the 
dictionary defines. The strife between activities in the atoms pro- 
vides us with the idea of inertia, but the inertia is the result of tre- 
mendous forces balancing each other until disturbed as the atomic 
bomb illustrates. Energy is not always attended by movement as 
any mover sustaining the weight of a piano would be ready to 
declare. Not only so but since the discoveries of Pasteur it has been 
surely known that life itself was always attended by a certain dis- 
symmetry within the cell which, in the spending of energy, defies in 
its way the second law of thermodynamics by increasing as it spends. 

All this has been set forth indisputably by Pasteur’s successors 
and in a notable way by the late Lecomte du Noiiy in Human 
Destiny. The relation of “quiescent energy” to “active energy” is 
not solved by the use of ambiguous meanings. Energy is either 
active or it is nothing. If inactive energy becomes active, the whole 
problem of creation out of nothing is yet to explain. Asking for the 
bread of factuality, we are provided with the stoné of verbiage, 
distinction without difference. 

“These questions,’ writes the author, “carry us back to the ulti- 
mate problem of philosophy: how is it that anything exists at all— 


M1 bid., p. 76. 
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energy, matter, mind, ideas, life, God?’’® He then declares that the 
dictum “In the beginning God created the Heaven and the earth” 
is self-contradictory because something must have been before God. 
For that dictum he appears to offer as a substitute: In the beginning 
was ether (the Samuelean kind only) and the ether was the impact. 
We submit that since, for mortals, the only directly known efficient 
causation is that which proceeds from personal will and purpose, 
the most rational assumption is that the First Cause must have been 
intelligent, purposive, self-directive, and self-conscious, by whatever 
name we choose to call it—Ether, Force, Energy, or God. It must 
have possessed personal characteristics to have produced a world 
fitted to persons, intelligible to persons. Even an “ether system” as 
“the medium which determines the manner of transmission?”** would 
need to possess these personal qualities, or to produce them ex nihilo. 

Curiously enough the author attempts the refutation of most of 
the discoveries of contemporary science in order to make room for 
his particular kind of “ether? An example of this is to be found in 
his treatment of “particles?” 

Since the discovery of the particle structure of matter 


we have been gradually accustoming ourselves to the idea 
that objects, solid in relation to us, are not solid, in the 


same sense, in themselves. .. . An ether theory, however, 
approaching the subject from the opposite end, may reach 
quite a different conception . . . the particles are discrete 


and coherent; and the activation manifests itself in motion, 
and in forces of attraction and repulsion, that are internal.” 


He then quotes Kemmer of Cambridge as saying that “Modern 
physics recognizes at least ten distinct elementary particles, and it is 
probable that more will be discovered:’* On this it is appropriate 
to say that since “particles” also are mental constructs there seems 
nothing in the way of making more except exhaustion of the 


15] bid., p. 56. 
16] bid., p. 58. 
11] bid., pp. 64-65. 
18]bid., p. 65. 
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imagination. Imagination, at times, seems to outrun nature in fertility. 
On the subject of “Atomic Entities)? W. F. G. Swann, director 
of the Bartol Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute, writes 


concerning “particles”: 


If one should maintain that in the spirit of the modern 
quantum theory one could, in principle, correlate all the 
phenomena of nature covered by that theory without 
thought or mention of the word “particle,” he would prob- 
ably be dubbed by many as a maniac or a metaphysician, 
which latter term seems to be regarded by many as the 
scientific description of the former state. Yet a close analysis 
of the situation will show that, in the actual mechanism of 
the quantum mechanics, while the term “particle” is fre- 
quently used, it is only used as a starting point to inform 
one’s readers of the problem to be attacked, by reminding 
them of what the problem was in classical physics. In the 
subsequent development, not only are the properties of the 
particle eliminated, but even the “particleness” of the 
particle disappears. It returns occasionally to the picture, 
but without any properties or functions other than that 
associated with the expression of the probability that it was 
somewhere, or that it had a certain amount of momentum.” 


Lord Samuel takes issue likewise with the announcement of 
contemporary physics that matter is created, which would seem a 
reasonable conclusion in view of the fact demonstrated by every 
Geiger counter, and that the energy of the physical universe is 
running down. However, our author spurns this conclusion as 
“rejected by commonsense.’ “So the conception here put forward 
is that energy in the active state, arranged into a particle, emerges 
from energy in the quiescent state, which has no arrangement.” 
Ancient science used to insist that lightning was the flight of “fire- 
balls,” because no other condition could be imagined by common- 
sense, and this sort of reasoning seems off the same piece. The final 


19Journal of the Franklin Institute, vol. 225, No. 3, March 1938. 
20Essay in Physics, p. 69. 
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definition of matter, to complete the picture, is that “matter is 
clotted ether”? Another bit of picture-thinking! Thus, in his effort 
to escape the conclusions of both materialism and idealism, Lord 
Samuel has not only not hesitated to quarrel with the most recent 
discoveries, but has been undeterred by the stones visible in the 
graveyard of scientific hypothesis, such as caloric and phlogiston 
which he mentions, but to which he might have added humours, 
vortices, phlegm, cholers, and many others. He adds another likely 
candidate, “clotted ether,’ to dissolve the mystery of creation. 


If the physics of the future recognizes these basic princi- 
ples—first, that matter consists of particles (this is already 
established) ; second, that energy exists in a state of inertia 
as well as in a state of activity; and third, that gravity is 
caused by an electromagnetic radiation from a center 
which evokes a motor response from the side of the object 
—then one welcome consequence will follow. In order to 
explain certain of its phenomena, physics will no longer 
need to have recourse to the figment of “potential energy 
of position?” 


However, it is quite unlikely that science, having fought its way to 
a new and liberating understanding, will be willing to return to 
Lord Samuel’s “figment;’ which rests on nothing more substantial 
than his interpretation of “common sense.’ Perhaps the title of this 
article should have been “The Scientific Dilemma of Philosophy” 
rather than “The Metaphysical Dilemma of Science” ‘The “startling 
new discovery” bears aspects of being the dying gasp of materialism. 


21[bid., p. 136. 


The Transcendental Geometry 


BY 


RICHARD D. MOSIER 


al TRANSITION from classical physics to 
relativity physics has been paralleled by the passage from classical 
to relativity geometry. This transition has given rise to difficulties 
of a special sort which require the acceptance not only of a classical 
physics and a relativity physics, each applicable to different realms 
of investigation, but also of Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries 
which seem equally applicable to the description of space in different 
spheres of inquiry. The development of the new geometries and the 
progress of modern science have led, moreover, to the rapid develop- 
ment of philosophies of science which seek to comprehend the con- 
tradictions, on the one hand, between classical and relativity physics, 
and on the other, between Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries. 
The more recent developments in science have been viewed as 
essential to the transition in philosophy from the “speculative” inter- 
ests of traditional philosophies to the “‘scientific” interests of modern 
philosophies. Our age has thus witnessed the rise of a new conception 
of philosophy—philosophy as science—and especially in the sphere 
of radical empiricism and logical positivism, these more recent scien- 
tific developments have seemed to presage the disintegration of 
Kant’s synthetic a priori—the twilight of the absolute. 
The development of non-Euclidean geometries is seen in some 
quarters as support for the conventionalism of Poincaré and the 
logical positivists, and indeed Einstein has lent his great prestige to 
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this conception.* The conception of philosophy as science, the con- 
ception of philosophy as the theory of scientific analysis, has become 
the ally of the movements of logical positivism and radical empiri- 
cism, and these new movements interpret the rise of the non- 
Euclidean geometries as presaging the disintegration of the Kantian 
synthetic a priori—the twilight of the absolute. If, however, we 
trace the sequence of steps by which scientific progress gave rise to 
the non-Euclidean geometries, we shall be in a position to evaluate 
the assumption that relativity geometry supports the philosophy of 
logical positivism. For if we take ourselves back in imagination to 
the origin of geometry among the ancients, where it received formu- 
lation in terms of empirical observation, we shall be in a position to 
see that the non-Euclidean geometries are the transcendental geo- 
metries of our prolific age. It may be argued, accordingly, that the 
rise of the non-Euclidean geometries, far from presaging the twi- 
light of the absolute, far from lending itself to radical empiricism 
and logical positivism in philosophy, has had indeed the opposite 
effect—that of reconstructing the absolute out of the newly discov- 
ered space-time continuum. 

The ancients, it will be remembered, learned from practical 
experience that if units of measurement are employed to define the 
limits of physical space, these in effect become the practical co- 
ordinating limits of the system. But it is sometimes forgotten that 
the ancients surveyed physical space by actual observation from a 
number of different points in the co-ordinating system, and that 
they were not troubled by the behavior of light rays or the deforma- 
tion of measuring rods. The ancient geometers assumed, moreover, 
that the relations measured from the different co-ordinates were 
universal relations, and this assumption was formalized in Greek 
science by Pythagoras and Euclid. The Euclidean geometry was in 
its essence an attempt to formalize and universalize the relations 
which had been empirically found. But the effort to universalize 


1Paul A. Schilpp, ed., Albert Einstein, Philosapher-Scientist, Evanston, Northwestern 
University Press, 1949, pp- 677-679. 
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geometrical relations assumes a universal observer from whose per- 
spective the co-ordinating points of the system would all be the 
same; so that, for example, the sum of the angles of a right triangle 
would always equal 180 degrees. Once the empirically found rela- 
tions of physical space were universalized, the ancients had con- 
structed a tool with which to survey the whole universe of physical 
space. The assumption of a universal observer thus entered into the 
development of the sciences, and forms the immediate background 
for the assumption on the part of Newton of an absolute time and 
space. Kant’s development of the synthetic a priori is simply an 
effort to recognize that, since we cannot establish empirically the 
existence of a universal observer, this assumption and similar ones 
that are found necessary for a comprehension of the world must be 
the determining forms of the knowing mind. The universal observer 
had thus been imprisoned in Kant’s synthetic a priori categories, and 
therefore the inherited universal observer had become a form of a 
priori truth, that is, the form of the knowing mind which experience 
simply confirms and fills with content. 

With the Kantian development of the synthetic a priori cate- 
gories, however, the Euclidean geometry of universal relations had 
become in effect one which was relative to the observer, despite the 
fact that the different observers, as it was assumed by Kant, would 
more or less confirm empirically the universal and a priori relations 
of Euclidean space. Meantime, among mathematicians, a special 
problem had arisen concerning some of the axioms of Euclid; for it 
was discovered that, if the Kantian assumptions were true, we could 
never exhaust the possible content of experience, and thus never 
prove the universality of the Euclidean geometry. With respect to 
the axiom of parallels, for example, we could never prove that there 
is only one line that does not intersect with a given line which lies 
in the same plane. In brief, the difficulty with imprisoning the uni- 
versal-ghserver in the forms of the knowing mind was that the 
knowing mind, unlike the universal observer, could not have uni- 
versal experience. Subsequent demonstrations appeared to establish 
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that the forms of the knowing mind were not themselves universal; 
that, for example, one could develop a different set of co-ordinates 
for representing the relations of physical space. There were in fact 
equivalent descriptions or expressions for the representation of 
these relations; so that, for example, what might have been an axiom 
in one system could become a theorem in another. In brief, the uni- 
versality of the Euclidean geometry has been called into question by 
the progress of empirical observation, and the Euclidean universal 
co-ordinates were found wanting. Thus, the universal observer was 
found to be a mere metaphysical assumption, and the positivists joy- 
ously announced the death of the absolute. 

The development of the new geometry of non-Euclidean co- 
ordinates is associated with the names of Lobachevski, Gauss, and 
Riemann. The characteristic of these non-Euclidean geometries is 
that they define the relations of physical space in terms of a unique 
set of co-ordinates, that is, the co-ordinates, while holding for the 
system, define the system in such a way that the relations cannot be 
said to be universal. The development of non-Euclidean geometries 
gives us a uniquely plural world, in which, though each system is 
internally consistent, the assumed universal relations are bisected 
at different angles, seen, that is to say, by different observers. The 
question thus naturally arose concerning which of the pluralistic 
and relativistic geometries might be said to represent the real 
geometry of physical space. When the effort was made to find the 
empirical geometry of physical space, moreover, it was discovered 
that the behavior of light rays and the variable length of measuring 
rods at the different points of co-ordination had the effect of obscur- 
ing any deviation from the Euclidean properties which might not be 
counted as an error of observation. In brief, it was found that the 
observer and his measuring instruments could not be eliminated from 
consideration, and that the relativity of geometry must arise from 
this fact. Thus was effected the transition from classical to relativity 
geometry, in which, under certain conditions, both Euclidean and 
non-Euclidean properties could be attributed to space. 
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The contradiction between classical and relativity geometry, 
between Euclidean and non-Euclidean properties of space, is said to 
be simply a matter of definition. The different co-ordinative defini- 
tions are said to set the limits to the different geometries, because 
whatever set of co-ordinates is used for such a system, the relations 
of physical space investigated, or the imaginative manipulation of 
them in the mathematician’s mind, will be found valid only in terms 
of the system of co-ordinative definitions employed. This leads the 
logical positivists to say that the differences are merely verbal, since 
in each system there is a necessary assumption of congruence. The 
co-ordinative definitions which give rise to the relativity of geom- 
etries commonly assume, therefore, an equivalence of measuring 
instruments. The problem of congruence, the fact that light rays 
and solid bodies behave differently in different locations and condi- 
tions, is thus taken by the logical positivists as supporting their theory 
that science can give a “set of procedural rules” or “classes of equiva- 
lent descriptions” for any system under investigation. The problem 
of congruence, argue the logical positivists, is one that can be settled 
by definition. 

In the newer relativistic and non-Euclidean geometries, there- 
fore, the Euclidean assumption of a universal observer is transferred 
to a non-Euclidean assumption of the universal action of forces on 
light rays and measuring instruments. The choice among the rela- 
tivistic geometries, granting the non-Euclidean assumption, comes 
down then to a choice of co-ordinating systems. This in its turn 
assumes that, given a choice of co-ordinates, the geometry chosen 
would prove universally valid. Thus it seems to the logical positivists 
and the devotees of Poincaré’s conventionalism that it is merely a 
matter of convention which system is chosen, and that while the 
languages of the systems may differ, they all apply to the same 
empirical reality. In this form, of course, the new relativity 
geometry appears as a neo-Kantian support for positivism; for it 
implies a thing-in-itself to which all the geometries apply but which 
none of them quite reach, But if this assumption were true, then we 
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should have returned through the newer geometries to the classical 
assumption of a universal observer. Hence, the transition from 
Euclidean to non-Euclidean geometries is a transition from the 
classical assumption of a universal observer for whom the co-ordi- 
nates of the world system are all the same to the modern assumption 
that any observer is a universal observer, though he might use a 
different system of co-ordinates and employ a different language to 
describe the phenomena of physical space which are being observed. 

The conventionalist interpretation of the significance of the 
new geometries does not therefore resolve the contradiction between 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean space; it simply places the universal 
relations of the Euclidean universal observer into the co-ordinating 
points, or forms of thought, of the knowing mind. It is a Kantian 
movement from the absolute space and time of Newton to universal 
forms of apprehension of Kant, with the result that it becomes a 
mere matter of convention which set of co-ordinates and what style 
of language one wants to employ for the description of the geo- 
metrical properties of physical space. The conventionalist interpreta- 
tion of the positivist philosophers breaks down, however, when it 
is realized that one is not free to choose Euclidean co-ordinates for 
a description of the non-Euclidean properties of stellar geometry. 

When Einstein discovered the dimensions of astronomical space 
-to be non-Euclidean, the contradiction between classical and rela- 
tivity geometries was deepened; for it was known that in terrestrial 
dimensions space is found to be Euclidean, while deviations from 
the Euclidean pattern of terrestrial observations appeared to be too 
small to justify anything more than acknowledged errors of observa- 
tion. But in terrestrial measurements it is possible, in most instances, 
to observe from the different points of co-ordination, while in 
astronomical observation, excluding the possibility of cosmic travel, 
it is not. If then the Euclidean assumption of a universal observer is 
eliminated, as in stellar space it must be, the co-ordinates will be 
seen to be relative to the empirical observer. Stellar geometry thus 
becomes non-Euclidean. Einstein’s explanation that the cause of the 
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deviations from Euclidean geometry was to be attributed to gravita- 
tional forces, so that, for example, the deviations in the neighborhood 
of the stars would be stronger than in interstellar space, seemed to 
establish that geometry obeyed gravitational forces. The geometry 
of Einstein thus became the geometry of the space-time continuum. 

Now in Euclidean space a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, because one can not only lay out the line with 
a traversing rod and hence measure it, but one can also directly 
observe from any one of the co-ordinates. The same cannot be said 
for the interstellar dimensions of Einstein’s non-Euclidean space, for 
the simple reason that, while one can project a straight line between 
imaginary or real points in interstellar space, the empirical observa- 
tion of such a line will depend on the path of the light rays. Empirical 
observation thus revealed that light rays do not travel in a straight 
line, but are more or less bent or curved due to the action of gravi- 
tational forces. Hence, the attempt to construct an empirical geo- 
metry representing such interstellar spaces must reveal non-Euclidean 
properties, deviations from the Euclidean geometry which must be 
accounted for in relation to the observer. The non-Euclidean aspects 
of the new geometries are thus derived from the relativity of the 
observer; for he cannot traverse empirically the co-ordinates of his 
system—he is not the universal observer! 

Now Einstein has taken these discoveries as a support for Poin- 
caré’s conventionalism; he believes that different observers, using 
different language and co-ordinative definitions, are expressing a 
merely conventional or verbal difference about the same empirical 
reality—and from this there can be only one philosophic conclusion, 
namely, that the different observers are using “equivalent descrip- 
tions” for the unknowable thing-in-itself. But one need not draw a 
new set of Kantian assumptions from the relativistic geometries; nor 
need one, in the light of the empirical success of the non-Euclidean 
geometries, lend one’s support to logical positivism. For it could be 
argued that the differences among the different observers are objec- 
tive differences; that they express not merely different definitions 
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and positions, but objective discontinuities in the observation of the 
space-time continuum. The failure of the logical positivists and of 
the conventionalists to appreciate this possibility has led them to a 
wholly subjective and idealistic interpretation of the new geometries. 
The significance of the new geometries, on the contrary, lies in the 
fact that they have merely transferred the assumption of a universal 
observer in Euclidean geometry to the assumption that the observa- 
tions of any observer hold universally in non-Euclidean geometry. 
The relativity of the co-ordinates chosen to describe the geometrical 
properties of space arises from the requirement that each system 
cannot transcend its own definitions of limit; that is, that it must be 
internally consistent with itself. But each geometry, to be internally 
consistent, must insist that the relations it defines hold universally 
within the limits of its co-ordinates and definitions. Thus, it follows 
that, given identical co-ordinates and definitions, any number of 
observers would construct the same geometry. 

Although space was discovered to have both Euclidean and non- 
Euclidean properties—it was not the same space! For the differences 
between Euclidean and non-Euclidean properties of space are real 
differences, and not just differences in the language and co-ordinat- 
ing definitions of the observer. The objectivity of spatial differences, 
the fact that space displays both Euclidean and non-Euclidean prop- 
erties, imperatively calls for a new synthesis which would make the 
differences between Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometric prop- 
erties the function of a common principle. The heritage of mathe- 
matics has reinforced the notion that the essence of space is exten- 
sion, that is, that it is continuous. Hence, from the days of Greek 
science a universal observer had to be assumed to give validity to the 
universal system of co-ordinates. But if the assumption of a universal 
observer is dropped, space, so far as observation goes, becomes dis- 
continuous; and any co-ordinates used are expressions of the dis- 
continuity rather than the continuity of space. 

Euclidean geometry therefore means that the co-ordinates of the 
system are not taken to be properties of the system but are the uni- 
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versal properties of space; while non-Euclidean geometry means that 
the co-ordinates of the system are properties of the system. Hence 
the basic problem of non-Euclidean geometry is the problem of 
congruence —the observer cannot assume either equivalence of 
measurement or of co-ordinates because he cannot be at all positions 
at the same time. Space is therefore curved and discontinuous because 
its empirical content is defined by its co-ordinates; that is, because its 
co-ordinates are properties of the system under investigation. But to 
interpret these developments as a support for conventionalism and 
the philosophy of logical positivism is to overlook the import of the 
new relativity geometries. Non-Euclidean geometry means that the 
essence of space is not form or extension, but that space undergoes 
a continuous change out of which its geometrical properties and 
structures emerge. The reality and the objectivity of spatial change 
are therefore not hidden from us like Kant’s mysterious thing-in- 
itself, but is defined by the empirical content which forms a focus 
of activity around every new set of non-Euclidean co-ordinates. 

The non-Euclidean geometry is therefore a transcendental geo- 
metry; it is the geometry of the space-time continuum. Every new 
set of co-ordinates, accordingly, is a new set of possibilities for the 
definition of physical space. Every definition of space transcends 
space; for every new set of co-ordinates forms foci of activity around 
which the qualities of the spatial object are generated. Every co- 
ordinate expresses itself as a limiting function in the field; but the 
limit is transcended as soon as it is known. Hence, the quality of the 
spatial object does not exist by mere convention; it is objectively 
real. If we choose a new set of co-ordinates to express the limiting 
function of the field under investigation, then we have taken the 
first step in defining the spatial object; but the definition is not a mere 
convention, as the logical positivists suppose, for the definition 
expresses a real difference. The transition from Euclidean to non- 
Euclidean geometries means that the universal observer of the 
Euclidean geometry has been replaced by the universal causal con- 
nection in the observed field, and the non-Euclidean character of 
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the observed field is derived from the fact that the relation is sup- 
posed to hold universally. Hence, non-Euclidean geometry always 
transcends the limiting functions of its own field; it is the transcen- 
dental geometry of our prolific age. 


Thanksgiving 
By JENNY Linp PorTER 


I thank Thee for the cruel blows of pain 

That drove me back to harmony and light; 

For hunger’s prick, I thank Thee, and for rain; 
For serpent rocks, and striving; for the night; 
For dark and pathless sloughs discouraged feet 
Thought endless suffering; for mistakes that wrung 
The soul. I thank Thee for defeat 

That burned away my sloth, and all that stung 

I humbly bless: the empty cup to fill, 

The siren’s lay which forced me to discern, 

The exercising of my wit and will 

Because imperfect; for the cosmic burn, 

For cutting forth the “T;’ crumbs, rags, for quest— 
Wisely we praise the struggle and unrest. 


Personalism in the Netherlands 
BY 


A. DE WILDE 


L. the last quarter of the nineteenth and the 
first of the twentieth century the conceptions of the Dutch intel- 
lectuals were, under the influence of the natural sciences, predomi- 
nantly positivistic, though Kant and Hegel were taught at the uni- 
versities. 

Personalism was introduced by Philips Kohnstamm (born June 
18, 1875; died December 31, 1951). 

Kohnstamm is the Dutch representative of the turn in modern 
thought toward a philosophy starting from human existence, a turn 
which was completed after the first world war. A form of civiliza- 
tion, of which the underground had mainly existed by belief in 
“present” ideals, began to crash. The problem of the meaning of 
human existence arose with new vigor. 

“Quietly a small, scattered group at that time had started, from 
the fullness of their suffering because of the great madness, to dis- 
close a new, thoughtful and saving world view?” While in other 
countries of Europe Ebner, Buber, Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, and 
others were seeking a new way, Kohnstamm was the pioneer in the 
Netherlands. 

When young he was a follower of Multatuli and was convinced 
that the natural sciences should give the answers to the great prob- 
lems, but the study of the natural sciences gave him the conviction 
that they cover only a limited field of reality. He ascertained that 


‘In der Stille hat sich damals eine verstreute kleine Schar aufgemacht, von der Fiille des 


Leidens an dem grossen Irrgang aus einen neuen, sinnhaften und rettenden Weltblick zu 
eroffnen.—Buber. (Translated by Dr. Merritt M. Thompson). 
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the laws of nature, whose iron ruling for many philosophers was 
the starting point of a deterministic philosophy, do not even touch 
the substratum of physical reality and that they certainly do not 
dominate human life. On the other hand he sees that this nature- 
monistic philosophy reduces the world to a continuum lacking any 
structure, while his sense of reality forbade him to accept it. 

Among others, it was Bellaar Spruyt who initiated him into 
philosophy. The neo-Kantianism of the Baden school provided him 
a spiritual home for a while. It could not be denied that “values” as 
well as “nature” and “psyche’”’ possessed a certain modus of reality. 
It was Rickert to whom Kohnstamm was greatly indebted. In his 
principal work, Creator and Creation (I, 150), Kohnstamm writes 
that Rickert, after Kant, perhaps has done most to expose the usurped 
pretentions of the nature-monistic world-picture. 

But he did not stop at Rickert. The sharpening of the philo- 
sophic idea of reality originating from the phenomenalistic position 
gave Kohnstamm new insights. Yet another dimension of reality was 
gradually unfolding for him. In his booklet on the origin of his 
Biblical personalism (1934) he related that a friend of his advised 
him to read the Bible—a strange book indeed for an intellectual of 
the first half of the twentieth century. In that Bible it was the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth that impressed him deeply. Kohnstamm’s ethi- 
cal and religious aspirations were fulfilled here. At the same time it 
had now become quite clear to him that the person represents its 
unique sphere of reality. Although man is bound to certain natural 
regularities, and although “values” play a big role in man’s life, man 
himself, the person, is more than a bearer of lawfulness and value. 

Kohnstamm found in William Stern’s personalism a philosophy 
tending to take full account of the uniquely real character of per- 
sonal existence. The overstress of the idea “person” which Stern 
applies to atom, molecule, plant, etc., has, however, a highly weak- 
ening effect on the persuasive strength of this personalism. Kohn- 
stamm learned most from Scheler, especially from his conceptions in 
Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (1916). 
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Scheler’s contention that the value of the person is higher than every 
value of business, organization, or community became one of the 
leading principles of Kohnstamm’s thought. 

He started his professorship with an address on ““State-education, 
or Personality-education” (1919). In this address he set forth an 
education by which the child becomes but a particle of a generality, 
in contrast with an education which recognizes in every child a 
unique and independent value. In his speech he shows a preference 
for the latter kind of education. He sharply criticizes Plato’s State 
as an institution which would finally kill the personal element in 
man. Bierens de Haan defended Plato against Kohnstamm’s attacks 
and characterized the latter’s standpoint as Heraclitanism. Now 
Kohnstamm began to write a sketch of a complete personalistic phi- 
losophy: Personality and Idea (1922). He intends to build up a new 
metaphysics. He agrees with Kant that it is impossible for meta- 
physics to give an adequate, demonstrable, generally-valid knowl- 
edge of the deepest essence of reality. All metaphysics is by its 
nature inadequate; it is speaking in metaphors; it is stammering, 
groping. It is, however, the expression of our deepest and most 
essential experiences of life. On expressing our experiences and 
decisions, we do not remain within the sphere of vague generality or 
intuitive certainty, but with our other insights we form them into a 
whole. We aim at logical consistency and consequence; first, be- 
cause we are rational beings, and as such we cannot possibly leave off 
thinking, and secondly, because we want a rule of conduct for prob- 
lems of policy, education, and life. “Proof” is not possible here; 
however logically the system may be composed, it remains “testi- 
mony.’ The sketch of this new philosophy will be elaborated in his 
principal work: Creator and Creation. Kohnstamm intended to 
publish this work in seven volumes; only the first three appeared. 
Volume I, The Problem of Truth (1926), puts up a vigorous fight 
against “‘the one-dimensional idea of truth” of all monistic thought; 
it distinguishes three kinds of truth: (a) scientific truth, as it is found 
in mathematics, natural science, philology, psychology; (b) super- 
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theoretical truth, which is operative in ethics, art, history, law; 
(c) absolute truth: the knowledge of God. For Kohnstamm, the 
person of Christ is the highest norm of truth. 

The second volume of Creator and Creation, Nascent Person- 
ality (1929), discusses the idea “person; the development of per- 
sonal life and what the right guidance ought to be here. Volume III, 
The Holy One (1931), describes how the human person comes into 
contact through Christ with the Person of persons, viz., God, and 
that the relation of God to man is an I-you relation. In this field the 
most important decision of human life is made. Kohnstamm liked to 
call his system “Personalism” (with a majuscule). The Personal God 
was the final Reality for him. He distinguished between Personalism 
with a majuscule and personalism with a minuscule, and called the 
latter the tendency according to which human dignity has an invi- 
olable value. Personalism as tendency is not necessarily Personalism; 
Personalism, however, comprises personalism. 

Kohnstamm had meant to devote three volumes of his principal 
work to the personalistic conduct of life: one on ethics and sociology, 
one on art and beauty, and one on history (“nascent humanity”’). 
A seventh volume was to have given a summarizing systematics, but 
evil times did not allow him to do so. Kohnstamm felt impelled to 
defend democracy vigorously and to lay the foundation of it. His 
personalism appeared to be an arsenal here. After the war he pub- 
lished a summary of the whole of his thought in Man and World: 
a personalistic introduction into philosophy (1947). 

Of course, Kohnstamm was not blind to the fact that the Euro- 
pean philosophic climate had changed in many respects since he had 
started his work. Attention to das Einmalige (the unique), for ex- 
istence, and last but not least, for the person has grown everywhere. 
In the last few years he recognized ever-stronger kinship with various 
philosophers with whom “existence” plays a great role. Yet he pre- 
ferred the name “personalism” to that of “existentialism” He did 
not consider the term “personalism” the ideal one; it has the disad- 
vantage of suggesting a cult of personality after the style of romanti- 
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cism. The term “existentialism” however, is so much saturated with 
pessimism and individualism already, from Kierkegaard onward, that 
Kohnstamm after all had far more objections against it. The scope 
is the proper balance between authority and liberty, and this bal- 
ance can be founded on the ideal of the person in which the I-you 
relation is implicated. The issue is to live by faith, in hope and 
charity, for which Christ makes us free. 

It is not possible for us to treat at length his work as a pedagogue 
in the broadest sense of the term. He has endeavored to make this 
personalistic thought influence the life of the people in every respect. 

Among his pupils in a more restricted sense are: M. J. Langeveld, 
who wrote on philosophy and education; A. de Wilde, who pub- 
lished The Person (1951), a summarizing of personalistic thought 
in past and present; H. van Praag, who wrote on education in a 
personalistic sense, and others. 

Meanwhile personalistic thought had found more adherents in 
Holland. In the last two decades many have found through this 
thought an expression for their efforts in the cultural, social, and 
political fields. Especially after the German occupation of Holland, 
it became a current expression. W. Banning (The Day of Tomor- 
row) and H. Brugmans (Personalistic Civilization Policy, 1946; 
Denis de Rougement and French Personalism, 1946) are the Dutch 
spokesmen of a personalistic socialism which has shown its viability 
in the “breakthrough” to which the Dutch Labor Party owes its 
origin. B. M. Boerebech (Farewell to a God-Forsaken Era, 1946) 
represents a Roman Catholic species of personalism. A trace of ideal- 
istic-personalism is found in the Dutch Humanistic Union. 

Immediately after the liberation of Holland, the Dutch Peoples 
Movement saw the light of day; its strivings were for positive tol- 
erance between the different groups in the nation on the basis of the 
personalistic recognition of the dignity of every man. The publica- 
tion of its periodical, Je Maintiendrai, had to be discontinued, but 
was incorporated in Vrij Nederland (Free Holland), a personalistic 
politico-cultural weekly. 
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The broadly planned monthly Het Keerpunt (The Turning 
Point) had to make way for a more modest periodical De Person- 
alist (I'he Personalist). In 1949 Kohnstamm took the initiative to 
set up the Dutch Discussion Center for the purpose of bringing the 
leading persons of the nation together for a personal discussion. It 
endeavors to bridge the antithesis between the political parties based 
on Roman Catholic, Calvinistic, and Humanistic principles and to 
advance the common personalistic ideas. 


Death Esthetic 
By CuEsTER Z. KELLER 


On the Fall-colored bank 

In a distant haze 

Sat I 

Musing 

And as the thought of a ripple 
And a rippling-thought 
Followed the crest 

Of a quiet wave, 

There flowed a placid blood 
Through my veins. 

The mountain-lake Muse 

Had settled me 

Into Fall’s penance 

Which bore such beauteous death. 


Personalism Versus Materialism 


BY 


N. OF LOSSKY 


-E NAME of materialism in the strict philo- 
sophical sense of the term should be applied to the doctrine that the 
only fundamental reality is matter and material processes. Psychical 
processes are, according to this view, produced by material processes 
in highly organized bodies such as the bodies of men and of animals. 
They are an epiphenomenon, a superstructure over the physiological 
processes in the brain and have no influence whatever over the fur- 
ther course of the material processes which are determined by the 
laws of physics and chemistry. Thus mental or psychical life is a 
passive result of material processes. Such a doctrine is called causal 
materialism. 

The adherents of this doctrine designate by the terms “matter” 
and “material” all that has a spatial form—particles that have bulk 
and move in space, processes of attraction and repulsion, and un- 
dulatory motion. 

Some materialists affirm that every particle of matter from the 
first necessarily possesses psychic states as well as spatial form. In so 
far as they affirm that those psychic states are passive, i.e., have no 
influence upon the course of material processes which are wholly 
determined by the laws of mechanics, they still remain materialists. 
Their theory is called attributive materialism. 

According to some thinkers every particle of matter has feel- 
ings and strivings which are not passive: a particle moves in space 
and makes acts of repulsion and attraction in accordance with its 
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feelings and strivings. Such a doctrine is not materialism but bylo- 
zoism (from hyle, matter, and zoe, life). 

The only theories, then, that I propose to call materialistic are 
those which take matter to be the fundamental and only active 


reality, and regard psychical processes as a passive superstructure 
over it. 


Dialectical materialism—the philosophy compulsory in the 
U.S.S.R.—does not come under this definition. Its adherents start 
with the assumption, which they do not even attempt to prove, that 
“all that exists is matter” and say that to give an ontological defini- 
tion of matter is impossible because there is no conception of reality 
more general than matter. Accordingly there is nothing to prevent 
them from ascribing to matter qualities so lofty that it becomes in- 
comprehensible why they still call it matter. Their theory is not 
materialism, but resembles materialism inasmuch as it is a species of 
naturalism, 7.e., of the view that the higher stages of nature arise 
from the lower and that there are no supernatural factors governing 
the world. My booklet Dialectical materialism in the U.S.S.R. con- 
tains an exposition of this theory and a criticism of it, showing that 
it is untenable. So in the present article I will refer only to material- 
ism in the sense defined above. 

The fundamental defect of causal materialism is its utter failure 
to explain how movements of material particles can produce mental 
states. Feelings, desires, acts of attention, etc., profoundly differ from 
material processes: they have a temporal form and no spatial form 
at all, whereas material processes are both spatial and temporal. Ma- 
terial processes are transformations of energy, but the conception 
of energy in the sense in which it is used in physics is utterly inap- 
plicable to mental processes. Attributive materialists, who admit that 
psychical states are not produced by movements of matter but are 
as primary a quality of it as motion is, are therefore on the right 
track. Their view seems absurd to those who believe that all psychi- 
cal states must be conscious. As a matter of fact, however, a great 
many psychical processes take place unconsciously. 
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Mutual attraction between electrons and protons, or mutual re- 
pulsion between electrons are of course unconscious processes. They 
are so elementary that they should be designated by a special term 
to distinguish them from man’s complex mental processes. They 
might be called psychoid. And yet, like psychical processes, they are 
inner states and have no spatial form but only a temporal one. There- 
fore they do not belong to the realm of material being but represent 
the first lower stages of psychical life. 

The doctrine that all material processes are accompanied by 
psychoid or psychical states must still be classed as materialism if 
those states are taken to be passive concomitants of material processes 
and to exercise no effect upon their further course. The conception 
of the utter passivity of psychical states is characteristic of all gen- 
uine materialism, whether it be causal or attributive. Accordingly, 
from the materialistic point of view it is utterly incomprehensible 
what significance psychical processes can have for the world and 
how they come to be preserved and actually developed in human 
and animal life in spite of their utter uselessness. In criticizing the 
theory that psychical processes are passive, Fouillée aptly summarizes 
it in the following comparison: consciousness, on that theory, is a 
paralytic, and the body—a blind man carrying the paralytic on his 
shoulders; the paralytic has good sight, but does not direct the blind 
man, and the blind man finds his bearings as though he could see.* 

It is evident to any unprejudiced observer that experience clearly 
shows psychical processes to influence the physical. When I ham- 
mer a nail into the wall in order to hang a picture, the movements 
I make are obviously the consequence of my desire to fix the nail 
in the wall. Materialists say that only mechanical processes can cause 
new mechanical processes and that even man’s purposive voluntary 
movements are no exception to this rule. On their view a voluntary 
movement is a mechanical process differing from reflexes solely by 
being preceded, owing to the memory of past experiences, by the 


1A. Fouillée, Evolution des idées-forces. 
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idea that the movement is just going to arise. It, therefore, appears 
to us that we have made the movement in accordance with our 
desire, though as a matter of fact the desire had nothing to do with 
it, and the movement was entirely conditioned by mechanical 
bodily processes. 

Adherents of such a theory are guilty of malobservation. Atten- 
tive introspection reveals the following three kinds of movement: 

(1) By tapping the tendon under the knee I can bring about a 
reflex movement of my leg; not infrequently this is preceded by 
the idea of the movement which is to take place, but there is no 
experience of desire or of effort, and I apprehend the movement of 
my leg as not being my voluntary act. 

(2) It sometimes happens that at a social gathering one is about 
to tell a story and has already composed the opening sentence but 
does not venture for some reason to utter it—and then, half a minute 
later, finds himself actually doing so. This incipient speech is felt 
by the person to be not his own voluntary act, but the activity of 
his organs of speech. It is an instance of the so-called ideo-motor 
activity. I call such acts psycho-reflex, to emphasize the circumstance 
that they are not due to conscious volition. But of course once a 
person has begun to speak, he usually tells the rest of the story of 
his own will. 

(3) When I laboriously hammer the nail into the wall, doing my 
utmost to keep it straight, the striving to make the appropriate 
movement efficiently precedes the actual movement; between the 
idea of the movement and the purpose for which I strive there inter- 
venes the experience of my effort, the feeling of my activity, testi- 
fying that it is 1 who am performing the action. Of course I only 
initiate the movement which is realized in cooperation with the body. 
But since I am the initiator, and give guidance to my body, it is my 
voluntary act. The correlation between my apprehension of the 
hammer and the nail and the idea of my purpose is so adapted to 
the particular case in question, that the theory of my psychical 
processes guiding my movements proves to be an exact description of 
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indubitable facts, while the materialist’s contention that it is only 
mechanical process preceded by an idea of the movement is a sub- 
jective construction on his part. 

Not man alone is capable of making movements that serve to 
realize his strivings. It can be shown that even at the lowest stages 
of inorganic nature material processes are a realization of strivings. 
Suppose two electrons repulse each other. This process is only pos- 
sible as a reciprocal push made by two agents in such a way that 
their two actions arise simultaneously and are realized along the 
same line in opposite directions. Such simultaneous mutual interde- 
termination is placed by Kant in his table of categories next after cau- 
sality (Causalitét) as the category of reciprocity ( Wechselwirkung). 

This marvelous correspondence between two mutually opposed 
actions in time and space is only explicable if they are preceded by 
a striving to produce an act of repulsion with a certain definite force 
in a definite direction. In the case of mutual repulsion between two 
agents A and B the initiative may belong to the agent A, striving to 
repulse the agent B; if the latter responds by a corresponding coun- 
ter-striving, they can realize in space the material process of mutual 
repulsion. 

The purpose of every striving is to attain something that has 
a positive value, or to get rid of something that has a negative value, 
for the given agent. It must therefore be assumed that agents sense 
one another as positively or negatively valuable; hence they are 
either drawn to, or repelled by one another, and this finds external 
expression in the interaction of attraction or repulsion. At the lower 
stages of nature, feelings and strivings are psychoid and at the higher, 
they are mental (as for instance in the case of man deliberately 
pushing a stone off his path). Thus, material processes are never 
purely material: they are always psychoidly or psychically material 
and purposive. The conception of mechanical causality which ex- 
cludes the idea of purpose is an abstraction; it is perfectly legitimate 
in sciences dealing with the lower stages of nature, but it becomes 
erroneous when it leads to a denial of the purposive character of 
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material processes. Truth is to be found only in a teleological 
conception of nature. 

Psychical and material processes differ profoundly, and the ques- 
tion is how psychical or psychoid processes can affect the course of 
material ones. This question does not arise from the point of view 
of “neutral monism’ according to which “material” and “mental” 
are relative notions. One and the same thing, say, a billiard ball falling 
into a pocket is a material reality in so far as it belongs to the com- 
plex of things subject to the laws of physics, and a mental reality 
in so far as it belongs to the complex of my perceptions, memories, 
etc., subject to the laws of psychology. This doctrine may appear 
acceptable so long as we are concerned with cognitive processes 
only, namely, with the objective aspect of the perceptions and ideas 
of material things, leaving out of consideration intentional mental 
acts of awareness, attention, etc., directed upon them. But as soon 
as we take into account such experiences as feelings and desires, the 
standpoint of neutral monism becomes highly questionable. It is 
impossible to imagine that, for instance, the actual feeling of sadness 
which so intimately colors our inner life could in any sense be a 
material process. As to the perception of a billiard ball or the recol- 
lection of it, it is essential to distinguish in these processes their objec- 
tive aspect—the billiard ball—and the subjective, mental aspect—the 
acts of discriminating, attending and remembering directed upon 
it. In this two-sided whole the first aspect—the billiard ball—is always 
and under all conditions subject to the laws of physics and is a 
material object, and the second aspect—the intentional acts—is always 
and under all conditions subject to psychological laws and is a 
psychical process. The champions of neutral monism solve the dif- 
ficulty very simply: they deny the existence of intentional acts. This 
denial is the death warrant of their theory. 

The difference between material and mental processes is absolute. 
It consists in the fact that material processes have a spatial form and 
psychical processes have not. This, of course, necessitates the admis- 
sion that sensuous qualities of material objects—colors, sounds, 
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warmth, cold, etc, are material processes and not our mental states.” 

The difference between mental and material processes is so great 
that it is hard to understand how desires, strivings, or volitions can 
affect mechanical processes. To explain this, it is essential to find a 
tertium quid which acts as mediator between mental and material 
processes. We can find the link between them if we consider how 
processes arise at all. Let us designate every process by the word 
“event,” meaning by it everything that arises in time and then falls 
away into the realm of the past. 

Every event has a cause, i.e., it does not arise of itself, but is 
created by some agent. Modern science, using the positivist concep- 
tion of causality means by the causal tie merely the order of events 
in time, leaving out altogether the dynamic aspect of processes, 
which may be called the creation, generation or causation of events. 
In its search for the cause of the event A, science discovers a group 
of preceding events upon which A invariably follows, and regards 
it as the cause of A. In truth, however, an event cannot be created 
by other events. Having a temporal form events fall every moment 
into the domain of the past and do not possess creative power to 
generate the future. Consequently, if we start with the dynamic 
conception of causality we must admit that the cause always belongs 
to a deeper and more fundamental layer of reality than the events: 
It is a supertemporal reality, and it enters into the realm of temporal 
being only in so far as it imparts a temporal form to its actions. 
Such a reality is a “substance” or, rather, to emphasize its active 
character, it should be called a swbstantival agent. 

There are many substantival agents in the world. This is evident 
from the fact that many events are not harmoniously coordinated 
with one another, but consist in the struggle between different 
entities. Substantival agents are superspatial as well as supertemporal; 

*See N. Lossky, Sensuous, Intellectual and M ystical Intuition (in Russian; the first half of 
this book is translated into German as Der Intuitivismus und die Lebre von der Transsub- 
jectivitat der sinnlichen Qualitdten, Archiv fiir gesemte Psychologie Bd. 87, H.3/4, 1933; 
published in English by the Russian Independent University in Prague 1935-6, in two parts: 


Intuitivism and Transsubjectivity of Sense Qualities. See also the literature of Anglo- 
American neorealism, e.g., S. Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity. 
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they make use of the form of space in so far as they impose it upon 
some of their actions. 

The problem as to how mental and material processes affect each 
other becomes completely insoluble if we admit, with Descartes, 
that there exist two kinds of substance—matter and mind, the former 
possessing only material, and the latter only mental properties and 
creating only mental events. According to a dynamistic theory of 
matter, confirmed by modern physics, matter is not a substance at 
all: it is merely the totality of the processes of attraction, repulsion 
and movement, with the addition of sensuous qualities such as colors, 
sounds, warmth, etc. 

On the dynamistic theory of matter it is not hard to understand 
that one and the same substantival agent can create both his psychical 
states and material processes of attraction or repulsion. Everyone can 
find confirmation of this by observing his own self. When we have 
learned by means of mental analysis to distinguish our self from its 
manifestations in time and space, we observe that it has no spatial 
or temporal form; throughout the changes in my feelings, desires and 
positions in space I remain the same “I” The changes are produced 
by me, but I myself do not come into being with them or fall away 
into the past: I stand above the stream of time. The self is the source 
not only of its psychical manifestations such as feelings, desires and 
acts of attention, but also of such material processes as for instance 
pushing a stone out of one’s way. 

If a substantival agent is capable of producing both mental and 
material processes, it is neither a soul nor a material entity, but a 
meta-psychophysical being (W. Stern’s expression) transcending 
the difference between these two kinds of reality. He creates material 
processes under the guidance of a striving towards some purpose 
which is of value to him. 

The theory that material processes depend upon the psychical or 
the psychoid is perfectly compatible with the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy. All that is necessary is to admit that the increase, e.g., 
in the force of repulsion in one direction is accompanied by a de- 
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crease in the force of repulsion in some other directions, so that the 
quantity of energy remains the same. 

Using Eduard Hartmann’s terms (but not his conception of non- 
central forces) it may be said that the influence of the psychical 
factor leads to the transference of energy from one co-ordinate in 
space to another—namely, to that whose energy is needed for realiz- 
ing the agent’s purpose. Moreover, if the application of a substantival 
agent’s energy depends upon his psychical and psychoid states, it is 
conceivable that manifestations of energy may temporarily cease, 
i.e., that the energy passes from the actual state into the potential, 
and vice versa. This would explain why processes slow down and 
restart, as Driesch points out. 

According to the law of inertia a body can only change its 
state of rest or of motion under the influence of a force external 
to it. The theory I put forward here does not conflict with this law. 
As already pointed out, distinction must be drawn between the 
inner striving for movement, i.e., the psychical or psychoid process 
and the external realization of this striving, i.e., the material process 
of movement. The striving to exercise repulsion in a definite direc- 
tion can only result in actual repulsion if the body subjected to it 
reacts with equal force. When I intend to get up from my chair, I 
want to push my feet off the floor, and if the floor offered no cor- 
responding resistance, I could not make the necessary movement. 

Thus the theory I am defending does not violate either the law 
of inertia or the law of the conservation of energy, but it limits the 
law of entropy. It probably often happens in an organism that, as 
Auerbach says, energy is transformed without any loss when chaotic 
processes become organized, e.g., by assuming the same direction; 
therefore vital processes often are ectropic. In the words of Driesch 
our self really is “Maxwell’s sorting demon?’ 

Being supertemporal, a substantival agent is not separated from 
his past by any interval of time; his past always is connected with 
him and accordingly he can, as the need arises, direct his attention 
upon this or that segment of it and be guided by his past experience 
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in performing purposive acts. This means that the substantival agent 
is a living entity, if by the word “life” be meant purposive activity 
which “‘is for itself?” The term “being for itself” is used in this con- 
nection to mean that the agent’s states not merely exist, but exist 
for him, 1.e., are experienced by him consciously or unconsciously 
as having positive or negative value. An agent’s every action is guided 
by the striving to improve his life, 7.e., to fill it more and more with 
positive content and free it from all that has negative value. 

All that draws us nearer to the absolute fulness of life, i.e., to its 
infinite wealth of content, has positive value, and all that draws us 
away from it has negative value. God is a Being that has absolute 
fulness of being and absolute perfection. The great purpose of attain- 
ing divine fulness of being is consciously or unconsciously sought 
by all substantival agents. This truth was discovered by philosophy 
long ago. Plato and many of his followers, and also Plotinus and a 
number of philosophers of the Neoplatonic school founded by him, 
teach that the end of life is “to become as far as possible like unto 
God” According to Aristotle the whole world strives towards God, 
attracted by His perfection. Numerous Christian philosophers up- 
hold a similar view in one form or another. 

The above-mentioned characteristics of substantival agents en- 
title us to subsume them under the notion of “personality;’ but they 
differ so greatly in degree of development that it is essential carefully 
to distinguish between the ideas of actual and potential personality. 
Actual personality is a being conscious of absolute values and of the 
duty to realize them in one’s conduct. Subhuman substantival agents 
—animals, plants, etc., down to electrons or possibly even more ele- 
mentary entities, are merely potential personalities: they uncon- 
sciously strive towards a fuller life and may rise to the level of actual 
personality. 

The means of realizing a more complex life is an alliance between 
several substantival agents forming a new and more stable whole. 
Thus electrons, protons, neutrons, etc., form atoms, atoms are built 
up into molecules, and then there arise unicellular and multicellular 
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organisms. All such unities form part of a still more complex whole 
—the planet Earth. Finally all systems of heavenly bodies form part 
of one single whole, the Universe. 

Such a whole as the human organism has for its center a highly 
developed substantival agent, the human self. Other substantival 
agents of the body are subordinated to him and act as organs carrying 
out various functions of his complex life. The multitude of elements 
are so united in the human organism that they can together perform 
complex acts as integrally as though a single substantival agent were 
at work. This becomes explicable on the admission that a compara- 
tively highly developed substantival agent forms an alliance with a 
group of less developed agents attracted by his type of life. Those 
agents in their turn attract agents which are still less developed than 
themselves, and so on, and there is thus formed a hierarchical system, 
all parts of which, from top to bottom, serve as organs of a single 
whole. 

The doctrine that the whole world consists of actual or at any 
rate potential personalities is personalism; the variety of it here set 
forth is hierarchical personalism. According to it the world is a sys- 
tem built hierarchically in so far as the less-developed agents enter 
into alliances with the more-developed ones and act more or less 
under their guidance. 

In connection with the problem of interaction it has already 
been pointed out that the agents are not shut in within themselves: 
the states of each one of them exist not only for him but for others 
as well, so that agents may be said directly to feel one another. 
Leibniz’s theory of monads, i.e., substantival agents, having “neither 
windows nor doors” led him to reject the possibility of interaction 
and to formulate the clever but artificial doctrine of pre-established 
harmony. 

From the point of view of personalism, a substantival agent is 
a being that creates its life as a system of psychical and material 
manifestations, the latter always taking place under the guidance of 
the former. An agent’s material nature is his corporeality. A sub- 
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stantival agent lives an inner life which he expresses outwardly by 
means of repulsions, attractions, movements, sounds, light, warmth, 
and other sensuous processes. 

Every substantival agent has a body which is a system of his 
spatial manifestations. But the word body may also be used in another 
sense: it may designate a group of agents subordinated to a more 
developed agent and serving as his organs. In order to distinguish 
between these two meanings of “body; we may speak of it as 
“spatial” or as “‘allied:’ But as a rule it is unnecessary to use these 
qualifying adjectives, for it is clear from the context which kind 
of body is meant. 

The reason why materialism is still playing a part in the history 
of philosophy is that the substantival agents’ mental life is always 
embodied, i.e., is corporeally expressed; at the lower stages of nature 
it is so simple as compared with ours, and it directs material processes 
in so uniform a way that for the practical purposes of finding our 
bearings and utilizing the forces of nature it is sufficient to observe 
the material aspect of entities. In studying inorganic nature scientists 
can concentrate solely on its material side and fail to notice that they 
are dealing with an abstraction and not with the concrete whole of 
electrons, protons, atoms, molecules, and crystals. Obvious diffi- 
culties arise in passing to the study of the life of plants and animals. 
The organisms’ integral wholeness and purposive activity cannot be 
satisfactorily explained by the correlations of their spatial, 7.e., ma- 
terial processes alone. Yet even in the realm of biology materialists 
may insist that as science develops further, all vital processes will 
be explained without reference to the psychical factor. Indeed, a 
number of facts seem to suggest that mental life depends upon ma- 
terial processes. The use of certain substances such for instance as 
opium or alcohol profoundly affects mental processes. ‘The correla- 
tion between the development of the brain and of the mental life 
is also regarded by the materialists as an argument in favor of their 
theory. Physiological study of nerve centers proving the so-called 
localization of mental functions is particularly impressive in this 
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connection. The destruction of definite portions of the cortex, arti- 
ficially produced in animals for scientific purposes, and naturally 
happening in man as a result of certain diseases, is accompanied by 
the loss of definite mental functions such as sight or hearing. Many 
people think that these facts indubitably prove the physiological 
process in the nerve centers to be the sole cause of the mental activi- 
ties of sight, hearing, etc. In truth, however, this conclusion does not 
follow from the data of experience. The causes of an event are 
generally complex, and if even a part of the cause is removed, the 
effect fails to take place. The materialistic explanation of the percep- 
tion of sound, for instance, contains two errors. Io begin with, a 
sound is not a mental state of the observer, but a transsubjective 
process in the external world, accompanying, e.g., the vibration of a 
chord. The only psychical element in the case is the intentional act 
of attention directed upon the sound. But the cause of that act is 
complex: attention to the sound arises only when the vibration of 
the eardrum and the physiological process in the brain serve as a 
stimulus for my “self” to perform an act of attention directed upon 
the sound. If Iam completely engrossed, say, in writing a philosophi- 
cal article, the sound waves may make my eardrum vibrate, and the 
physiological process in the brain will undoubtedly arise, but I will 
pay no attention to the sound and it will remain unperceived. Since 
the physiological process is only an occasion inciting my “self” to 
perform an act of attention (Bergson’s theory), that mental act is 
a more significant factor in the perception of sound than is the ma- 
terial process in the brain. 

Increasing complexity of the brain structure is accompanied by 
increase in the complexity of mental life. This, however, in no way 
implies that the grayish matter inside the skull thinks and creates 
images of artistic fantasy. The brain as a material substance inside 
the skull is an external spatial manifestation of a number of substan- 
tival agents having an inner psychical life. In so far as their activity 
is carried on under the guidance of the human self at the head of 
the organism, it helps the self to perform highly complex acts of 
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perception, memory, feeling, thought, and behavior. Greater com- 
plexity of the allied body is a means for increasing the complexity 
of the agent’s mental life. 

_ Philosophers and biologists who recognize the existence of the 
human self as a substance, often use the following comparison: the 
nervous system is an instrument like a piano, for instance, and the 
human self is the musician playing it. If some of the keys are damaged 
or some of the strings break, the pianist will not be able to play the 
whole of the piece which he had intended to play. This comparison 
is not exact enough: in it, the self is a spiritual agent and the body 
a purely material system, while on the personalistic theory our 
“allied” body is a system of agents which, like our own self, create 
not only material processes but psychical ones as well, though of a 
more elementary kind. ‘The structure of the human organism may 
be compared to that of an army. At the head of the army there is 
the commander-in-chief (the human self) to whom the chiefs of 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, etc. are subordinated. In the human 
organism there correspond to those chiefs comparatively highly 
developed substantival agents in charge of the higher brain-centers, 
e.g., the visual, auditory, speech centers, etc. Each of those chiefs 
carries out rather complex functions and directs a whole system of 
subordinate agents. Hence it is clear that if, e.g., the agent at the head 
of the speech center forsakes the organism, speech becomes impos- 
sible. If, while still remaining in the organism, it ceases to obey the 
human self, or loses authority over the subordinate agents in its own 
charge, more or less serious disturbances of speech will follow. 

At present psychiatrists recommend operations on the brain for 
the cure of certain mental diseases. Leucotomy, 7.e., severance of the 
tracks that connect the frontal lobes with the thalamus is used to cure 
even such diseases as schizophrenia. The cure may be explained by 
the fact that agents whose psychical activity had disturbed the pa- 
tient’s normal mental life are excluded from his “allied” body. ‘To 
continue the comparison with the army, a successful operation may 
be likened to the following series of events. Suppose a detachment 
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of tank soldiers has mutinied and is obstructing the normal function- 
ing of the army; if the mutineers are put under arrest and thus iso- 
lated from the rest of the army, order is restored. But sometimes the 
operation may have unfortunate consequences. It may well be that 
in certain cases the human self leaves its body during the operation, 
i.e., the patient dies, but the organism is not destroyed because some 
highly developed agent that had charge of some important function 
of the patient’s life now takes command of the bodily system. In such 
cases after the operation we have to do with a new person. G. Ry- 
lander, a Swedish psychiatrist, said in his lecture in New York that 
sometimes the operation lowers the level of personality. In one case 
the relatives of a patient who had undergone leucotomy said that 
she “lost her soul?’ 

Materialism is right in affirming that everything mental is em- 
bodied, i.e., has a material aspect. But spatial corporeality consisting 
of attractions, repulsions and movements is only the external side 
of the substantival agents’ joining or dividing their forces or regroup- 
ing their alliances in order to create mental processes and sense quali- 
ties. Accordingly, the interpretation that personalism gives to the 
connection and the nature of processes proves in many ways to be 
directly contrary to that given by materialism. Psychical processes 
do not depend on the material, but on the contrary material proc- 
esses take place under the guidance of psychical or psychoid strivings 
and feelings experienced by substantival agents. Events arise through 
teleological and not through blind causality, i.e., for the sake of 
attaining a purpose valuable to the agent. Materialism strives to 
reduce plant and animal life to lifeless physico-chemical processes. 
Personalism, on the contrary, takes even the inorganic nature to be 
a system of living entities that experience satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with their activities. 

Mechanistic materialism is an inorganic world-conception. Per- 
sonalism, on the contrary, takes the world to be an organic whole, 
hierarchically constructed so that the universe contains subordinate 
systems which are also organic wholes. The conception of organic 
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wholeness is being worked out by a number of modern biologists, 
but many of them fail to see that a multitude of processes happening 
in different parts of space and time can only form an organic whole 
because there is at their basis a supertemporal and superspatial sub- 
stantival agent capable of overcoming the divisions of space and time. 
Driesch was aware of this and introduced the conception of entel- 
echy, i.e., of a superspatial and supertemporal agent. But Driesch 
thought that entelechies exist only in plant and animal organisms, 
and not in molecules, atoms, electrons, etc., of the inorganic nature. 
His theory therefore does not explain how an entelechy of a plant 
or animal organism can guide the energic processes of the body. On 
the personalist view every molecule, atom and even electron is a 
potential personality, i.e., a living entity, and it is, therefore, under- 
standable how the more elementary entities are to some extent sub- 
ordinated to the more highly developed ones and under their guid- 
ance form the organic wholes of plant, animal and human bodies. 
Personalism is panvitalism. 

Substantival agents are supertemporal and therefore eternal per- 
sonalities. A perfect knowledge of them would give us biographies 
of every such personality from the beginning of the world to infin- 
ity. We have no such knowledge even with regard to human beings. 
The life of Beethoven from birth till death is the manifestation of 
one and the same personality whose history we can trace in the 
course of fifty-seven years. There is no doubt that Beethoven’s self 
existed before he was born in 1770 and goes on existing after his 
bodily death in 1827, but where and how his personality had lived 
before and is living now, we do not know. We can only make hy- 
potheses about the development of substantival agents from the state 
of potential to that of actual personalities. One of such hypotheses is 
Leibniz’s theory of the development of monads as a series of reincar- 
nations which he calls metamorphoses. I have discussed this theory in 
my article “Leibniz’s Doctrine of Reincarnation as Metamorphosis:’* 


3In Russian it was published in the Proceedings of the Russian Scientific Institute in 
Prague v. 11, 1931, and in German in the Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie B. XL, 


H. 2, 1931. 
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Soon after Leibniz’s death his contemporary M. G. Hansche wrote 
a treatise entitled Godefridi Guilelmi Leibnitii Principia philosophiae 
more geometrico demonstrata, 1728. He relates there that one day 
at coftee Leibniz remarked to him: “Some of the monads swallowed 
by us in this coffee may perhaps in time become human beings.’ 
Kant quotes this remark of Leibniz’s in his essay “The Dreams of 
q.ocery, 

In dealing with inorganic nature it is hard to determine exactly 
when we have to do with a specific substantival agent. Molecules 
of water may be obtained by combining two atoms of hydrogen 
with one of oxygen and then be broken up again into those constitu- 
ents. At the head of every molecule there undoubtedly stands a 
substantival agent which organizes it by combining several atoms. 
At the head of every atom there evidently stands a substantival agent 
which unites electrons, protons and other constituents of the atom. 
But at the present stage of physics we cannot say when we have to 
deal with the most elementary type of substantival agent. 

In the history of philosophy there have been many systems of 
personalism. The most important of them has been developed by 
so great a philosopher as Leibniz; the influence of his monadology 
is felt to the present day. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
personalism was represented by eminent thinkers such as the Swedish 
philosopher Bostrom, Fechner, W. Wundt, Ed. Hartmann, Renou- 
vier, James Ward, Bowne, W. Stern. My system of personalism is 
worked out chiefly in my books The World as an Organic Whole 
and Sensuous, Intellectual and Mystical Intuition, and in my essay 
“What Cannot Be Created by Evolution?” 

Those who are not interested in metaphysics and do not ask 
themselves the question how entities can influence one another, will 
doubt or even definitely reject the idea that all beings, even electrons, 
atoms, etc., apprehend one another and experience mutual attraction 
or repulsion. I should like to draw the reader’s attention to the fact 
that in our own day the late distinguished philosopher A. N. White- 
head upholds the view in question. He does not call himself a per- 
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sonalist but he interprets the interconnection between all entities as 
mutual “prehension” I will try to make clear what he means by 
“prehension” by quoting from his book Process and Reality + 

The world consists, according to Whitehead, of “actual entities’ 
i.e. of “real things.”* “Actual entities involve each other by reason 
of their prehensions of each other?” Prehension “involves emotion, 
and purpose, and valuation, and causation?” “Every prehension con- 
sists of three factors: (1) the ‘subject’ (actual entity which is pre- 
hending); (2) the ‘datum’ which is prehended; (3) the ‘subjective 
form’ which is how that subject prehends that datum?’ ‘“‘There are 
many species of subjective forms, such as emotions, valuations, pur- 
poses, adversions, aversions, consciousness, etc?’ The subjective form 
need not necessarily be a conscious one.* 

“An actual entity has a perfectly definite bond with each item in 
the universe. This determinate bond is its prehension of that item?” 
“Every actual entity is present in every other actual entity:”° In 
contradistinction to Leibniz, Whitehead does not regard “actual 
entities” as substances. He rejects the idea of substance because he 
mistakenly thinks that substances must inevitably be conceived as 
“Gndependent beings” entirely isolated from one another. 

The opponents of personalism may object that it is an anthropo- 
morphic theory. In answer to this it should be observed that very 
probably nature is organized from top to bottom according to certain 
general fundamental principles. Human personality is known to us 
more intimately than any other entity and therefore we find the 
attempt to interpret the world as a whole starting from the concep- 
tion of personality more satisfactory than the directly opposite 
attempt of the materialists to dehumanize and depersonalize man as 


4The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
5] bid., p. 27. 

8] bid., p. 29. 
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well as the rest of the world. The method of proceeding in our study 
of reality from above downwards, from the more complex and rich 
in content to the elementary, 1s more fruitful than the attempts to 
deduce the higher from the lower. This is admirably expressed by 
W. H. Werkmeister in his book A Philosophy of Science. “The 
simpler equations of Galileo can be derived from those of Lorenz 
by the simple device of reducing to zero some of the factors in the 
more complex equations. In a like manner, Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation can be ‘deduced’ from Einstein’s law?’ . . . “A law governing 
the conjoint functionings of the physico-chemical processes in a 
living organism, i.e., a law of the organismic ‘whole’—cannot be 
derived from the laws of physics and chemistry; but if ever a law of 
the organismic ‘whole’ is found, the simpler laws of physics and 
chemistry can be derived from it as pertaining to the ‘limiting con- 
dition’ when the factors of the ‘whole’ as such are reduced to zero.” 
In the chapter on personality Werkmeister affirms that the “T” is “the 
nontemporal focal point of the awareness relation as such” (389), 
and that knowledge of the laws governing the higher stages of nature 
would make it possible to deduce the laws of its lower stages. 

A group of philosophers has published, under the editorship of 
R. Sellars, V. McGill and M. Farber, a collection of essays entitled 
Philosophy for the Future. A Quest of Modern Materialism.” The 
authors are much too modest in their claim: Materialism is a philoso- 
phy of the past and the present as well as of the future. It is the 
perennial philosophy of all who are exclusively concerned with sense 
perception, who have no religious experience and no faculty of in- 
sight and deep analysis that reveal the spiritual foundations of reality. 


11Harper and Brothers, New York, 1940. 
12The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 


‘The Problem of God 


BY 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


\ Vie do we mean when we assert that there 
is a problem of God? Certainly we cannot mean that God has this 
or any other unsolved problem to solve. The problem of God is 
undoubtedly one of the major problems that confront the human 
mind, but God in his essential being has no problems. Only when 
we conceive of all finite existence as being somehow partially consti- 
tutive of deity can God be said to have problems, but so conceived 
the problems contained therein are strictly subordinate elements of 
his being, along with the rest of finite experience. There is an ulti- 
mate mystery about the relationship of the Eternal to the totality 
of finite experience which the human mind is incapable of compre- 
hending clearly and coherently. This divine mystery constitutes a 
major part of our problem of God, for that which is most real and 
of the greatest human concern must transcend mortal beings, even 
though they participate in the divine essence. 

These affirmations place me on the side of those who deny the 
consistency of the idea of a finite God. Since there are a number of 
reputable thinkers who have attempted to make this idea consistent, 
let me begin by explaining why it is impossible for me to accept this 
particular conception of the nature of diety. 

What we really face here is the problem of time. St. Augustine 
said that when he is not asked what time is he knows what it is, but 
when he is asked, he does not know what it is. Although a lot of 
detailed study of time has been made since St. Augustine lived, what 
time really is may even have escaped through the nerve-nets of the 
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best thinkers who have undertaken to explain its nature. But we can 
say that modern man at least knows that its nature appears to be that 
of a continuum with neither beginning nor end. Consequently what- 
ever fills this continuum passes. Temporal things come into existence, 
endure for a relatively brief or relatively long time-span, and then 
pass away. When we call the stars or the hills eternal we are speaking 
figuratively. To call God finite is to place him within the time con- 
tinuum, to make him begin and struggle, to reduce him to a contin- 
gent being. This completely contradicts the essence of deity. The 
time-continuum may be conceived as real within deity, but God 
cannot be conceived as being in any way subordinate to this con- 
tinuum. A conditioned God, a contingent God, a finite God, a 
temporal God is no God. It is true that William James in Pragmatism 
advocated the conception of a finite God, and many contemporary 
thinkers have been misled by his error, among them Professor Charles 
Hartshorne. 

In his recent criticism of my article contributed to the volume 
Philosophic Thought in France and the United States, which was 
entitled “Philosophy of Religion in the United States Since 1900,’ 
Professor Hartshorne accepts Professor Brightman’s expression “the 
finite-infinite God} and argues that these two adjectives are not 
contradictory because they refer to diverse aspects of deity. He 
writes: “Thus the potentialities of God may be infinite but the actu- 
alities finite; his character of essential goodness of purpose may be 
eternal, but his concrete experience of the world temporal. The great 
issue of course then become that of distinguishing in a non-arbitrary 
and coherent way between the absolute-infinite-eternal and the rela- 
tive-finite-temporal aspects. Before considering this question further, 
let us note that it is the problem of religious metaphysics in this 
country.” Professor Hartshorne claims that ‘Not only James, 
Hocking, Brightman, and Macintosh agree upon the necessity of 
somehow uniting the traditional ‘absolute’ or ‘eternal’ with ‘relative; 


1Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. XI, March S 
to Professor Hartshorne in vol. XII, Sept. 1951, pp. 135 ff.) » 1951, p. 407. (See my reply 
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‘finite, ‘temporal} in the description of God, but many other im- 
portant philosophers and theologians?” He specifically mentions 
Boodin, Montague, Parker, Calhoun, Horton, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Paul Weiss, Whitehead, and, of course, he himself should be included: 
This is an imposing list of authorities. 

In my reply to Professor Hartshorne, I point out that writers 
who attempt to reconcile the finite elements in God with the eternal 
and infinite aspects of deity do so by using the principle of transmu- 
tation. But this principle means that the finite elements are somehow 
transformed into eternalities in the essence of God. Even Professor 
Hartshorne uses this principle when he writes: “Mortal though we 
are, we yet may contribute the indestructible actualities of our per- 
sonal experience to be ‘objectified immortally’ in the consequent 
nature or actuality of deity?’* Obviously he is here using Whitehead’s 
terminology. But the fact is that any thinker who conceives of God 
as transforming actualities of temporal experience into eternalities 
of his own being has, whether he knows it or not, completely abai- 
doned the concept of a finite God. For God, a being who possessing 
eternality as his essence, is certainly not the kind of a temporal being 
that human beings are. His finitude is completely transformed by his 
eternality, and that is the reason why he can transmute our finitude 
into his eternality. ; . 

Since I do not agree with the advocates of a conception of a 
finite-infinite God, let me attempt to state the problem of God so 
that it will be clear to anyone capable of self-knowledge. I will not 
attempt to state it so that it will be clear to those who deny the pos- 
sibility of self-knowledge, because such thinkers have removed the 
reality which gives rise to the problem. My contention is that the 
problem of God arises as a psychological problem for every knower 
of himself. The time-continuum is filled with nature which is the 
entirety of spatio-temporal existence. This includes the terrestrial 
realm and its biological evolutionary process of creaturely life. A 
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concentration of the chemical elements in the earth and in its atmos- 
phere makes creaturely life possible. Philosophy has to accept the 
knowledge of these facts that are presented in detail by the natural, 
biological, and social sciences. This means that whoever knows him- 
self awakes to self-consciousness as a creature possessing a definite 
time-span within the terrestrial process of biological evolution. If 
this creature who awakes to self-consciousness ever forms the idea 
of a being than whom none greater can be conceived, he must think 
of this being as highly exalted, with ways that are mysterious and 
thoughts that are unfathomable to any creature capable of self- 
knowledge. A conception of deity which blurs this distinction be- 
tween the transcendent being who is God, and the lowly creature 
of the earth which the honest self-knower knows himself to be is 
inadequate to meet the psychological needs of this self-knower. God 
is holy, God is mysterious, God is eternal. He has what Rudolph 
Otto called the quality of the numinous. These are the attributes of 
God that constitute his essence when the self-knower becomes aware 
that he is not a lone and lonesome inhabitant of the universe. 

Cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore I am is the bedrock certainty 
René Descartes reached when he applied his method of examining 
all of his beliefs with a view to finding one he could not doubt. In 
discovering this truth he rediscovered what Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle had all apprehended before him. St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas were both fully aware of the truth of this basic premise of 
all reflective thinking. 

‘Today existentialists, personalists, and other philosophers are re- 
afrming the basic principles of Descartes’ cogito argument. Since a 
thinker who accepts and promulgates this principle without carefully 
interpreting it is in danger of committing himself to a solipsistic or 
purely subjectivistic conception of the thinking self, I prefer not 
to use it in the way that Descartes did. But that thinking or reasoning 
is the essence of the human mind, and that self-consciousness is 
always the awareness of this essence I do not see how any thinker, 
be he skeptical, critical, empirical, or speculative, can possibly deny. 
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Human beings, whatever else they may also be, are especially char- 
acterized by possessing what Aristotle called man’s most unique 
function, the capacity to do reflective thinking, to know himself, and 
other minds, and to communicate with himself and with other minds. 
Josiah Royce rightly said: “Each man’s self-analysis must be the 
foundation of all his philosophy. Nothing can be more certain than 
what we really observe in ourselves?”* 

Now what does man’s discovery that he is a thinking or self- 
conscious, intelligent being really imply? Undoubtedly one must 
at once reply: Finitude. A man as a thinker knows himself to be a 
finite creature, and he also knows that he shares this finitude with 
his fellow humans. His self-conscious finitude is a socio-conscious 
finitude. He knows himself and his fellow humans to be finite crea- 
tures, each possessing and each sharing in all the characteristics of 
creaturely existence. But he also knows that none of his inventions, 
no technological machine, no servo-mechanism, no human artifact 
of any kind is ever self-consciously aware of its being an artificial 
creation of man. Charlie McCarthy is as real as any servo-mechanism 
and as suitable as any to illustrate the fact that his self-conscious 
reflective thinking is that of a stooge. Mr. Bergen does Charlie’s 
thinking for him. Only by making definite qualifications as to what 
is meant by any servo-mechanism, dummy, or robot being able to 
think can anyone ever justify asserting that it can. And the quali- 
fications mean that they cannot do the inventive thinking which was 
done by their creators who invented them. Men are self-conscious 
intelligent beings, aware of their fellows’ finitude, and capable of 
inventing and manipulating all kinds of machines that can serve their 
ends, but these servo-mechanisms are not conscious of their finitude, 
nor of that of their inventors. They can be amazingly manipulated, 
they can be set to perform and to repeat complicated series of acts 
that closely resemble human behavior, but they have to be manipu- 


4Fugitive Essays, edited by J. Lowenberg, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1920, 
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lated. They are incapable of a free moral act. They are not men. 
They are robots. 

Nor are plants and animals consciously aware of their finititude. 
Kohler’s apes may have done a little thinking in carrying out the 
behavior patterns which he created for them. Doubtless many of 
the higher animals, and perhaps even bees, ants, and other insects are 
capable of what appears to be intelligent behavior. Nevertheless, 
there is no evidence that they have the capacity to know their own 
finitude. When Robert Burns ploughed up the nest of a field mouse 
and watched the owner scamper away to safety, he wrote a poem 
containing a verse about the difference between a mouse and a man 
which contains a profound philosophical truth. Speaking to the 
mouse, Burns writes: 

. Stull thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see 
I guess an’ fear! 


These lines accurately express the peculiarly human characteristic 
of finitude. Man possesses a highly complicated sense of time—a 
time-consciousness that plants and animals lack, and this makes him 
fully aware of his own limitations as a creature. He knows that he 
was born and he knows that he will die, and he knows that, as Shake- 
speare has Hamlet’s mother say: 


All that lives must die 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


This knowledge is far deeper than the physiological knowledge 
possessed by the physician. When a physician knows that he is 
assisting a mother in giving birth to a child, he may be said to have 
a knowledge of the phenomenal processes of birth. And when he 
watches a patient dying he has a knowledge of the phenomenal 
processes of death. It is impossible for me to know, as the physician 
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who attended my mother knew, the phenomenal events that oc- 
curred when I was born. I can only know the record he made which 
is called a birth certificate. But when I know that I was born and 
that I will die I am aware of the fact of my creaturely existence. 
And when I know that my generation of human individuals will 
all live out a relatively fixed life span with a definite beginning and 
a definite ending as set forth in mortality tables, I am aware of social 
finitude. Some humanists claim that there have always been overlap- 
ping living generations of men, and that there will always be. But 
genealogical records bear witness to the fact that each and every 
successive generation passes, and it is this passing away of the genera- 
tions of men that constitutes social finitude. I believe that such facts 
and his awareness of their full meaning set for man the problem of 
immortality. Whence came this finite being who is born of woman 
and whither goes this finite being who passes away? Whence came 
the generations of men and whither do they pass as their successors 
appear? 

Man’s time-consciousness does not enable him to know whether 
this creature came from anywhere, or from nowhere, or whether 
he will pass away into something or into nothing. Man’s empirical 
and scientific knowledge cannot reach into the abyss out of which 
he came nor into the abyss into which he disappears. Being the sub- 
ject who knows, he is always there with every act of cognition. But 
self-knowledge is possible. Socrates’ Apology proves that. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. Any intelligent and sophisticated 
adult human being has to admit that he is aware of his own finitude 
and that of his fellows in the sense just explained. This experience 
need not carry with it a morbid state of anxiety and dread such as 
the existentialists describe. No doubt many intelligent men and 
women are able to reconcile themselves to their finitude without 
morbidity. Let the feelings, the inner sentimentalities that accompany 
one’s awareness of his own and of his fellow’s finitude, be what they 
may; it is not the primary business of philosophy to deal with them. 
Let worried and harassed finite persons seek a psychiatrist, or a 
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religious practitioner, when they find it impossible to reconcile their 
daily existence with the stark awareness of their finitude. A philoso- 
pher should be able to accept the truth that he is a finite being with- 
out experiencing morbid anxiety and dread. But to do so he must at 
least face and solve the problem of God for himself as a philosopher— 
one who believes in the possibility of finding an intelligent and intel- 
ligible solution of every real problem. It is not the function of a 
philosopher to exhort, to convert, or to propagandize. His role is 
to try to understand and to offer an intelligent solution to those 
deep problems that arise in human living which cannot be answered 
by any of the empirical sciences. 

The fact that one knows himself to be a finite creature, and 
knows his fellows to share this finitude, plus the fact that he knows 
that his servo-mechanism inventions, and plants and animals do not 
possess this time-consciousness, which is the essence of his own fini- 
tude, creates the problem of God. In the realm of finite existence, 
there are beings below man who do not possess his time-consciousness 
and his consequent sense of finitude. For these creatures there is no 
problem of God. But man is an intelligent being. He must ask the 
question: How can such a being as I am, be aware of his own finitude 
and that of his fellows, and also simultaneously know that his inven- 
tions, and plants and animals lack this knowledge of their finitude? 
How is such knowledge possible? No sane man can doubt that we 
possess it, and no honest sane man ever blots that knowledge out 
of his mind. What does the possession of this kind of knowledge 
by a finite mind really mean? 

It means that he is in an essentially spiritual relationship to the 
Being, than whom none greater can be conceived, who does not, as 
we do, possess the temporal and other limitations of finitude. In order 
for a finite person to know himself to be finite, he must also know 
or experience, along with this knowledge of his finitude, a reality 
which does not have these defects. That reality is God. At the same 
time that I am aware of my finitude, I experience God’s infinity. 
My sense of being a temporal being makes me aware of eternal being. 
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I could not know that I was born and that I will die without some 
intimation of infinite reality in which I was born, and now live, and 
will die. Being aware of the relatively short time span of my own 
temporal existence, and of that of all finite creatures, makes me con- 
scious of that unseen and nontemporal eternal reality which is the 
ultimate ground of all finite existence. Consequently, when I fully 
realize the meaning of the Cogito ergo sum, I must add to it ergo, 
Thou art, ergo God is. God as eternal being is discovered within the 
complete experience in which I know what finitude is. For those 
thinkers who are unable to find Him there, God will always be 
unreal, Atheism is possible for finite minds who identify reality with 
the totality of spatio-temporal phenomenal existence. But those finite 
minds who make that identification are proclaiming a dogma which 
they cannot prove. A better understanding of their own deeper self 
will release them from their illogical allegiance to this dogma. 
Self-consciousness is a unique peculiarity of mature adult human 
beings. No man’s existence as a self-conscious intelligent being began 
when his mother gave birth to him as a human infant organism. Self- 
consciousness and social consciousness are only potential in a babe. 
Many men, even great philosophers like Immanuel Kant, continue 
to exist as physical organisms after they have lost almost completely 
that self-control and intelligence which characterizes full self-con- 
sciousness. But he who has a clear conception of what self-conscious- 
ness is, knows that it has a dual character. In one of its aspects it is 
characterized by finitude. Every self-conscious person knows that 
his central nervous system is the ground of his possessing self-con- 
sciousness as a finite being. Indeed, he may be said to be aware of his 
finitude by virtue of his being aware that he has a nervous system. 
He knows himself to be a living organism within the realm of spatio- 
temporal phenomenal existence. He knows this realm to be in its 
totality a continuum that is always passing away. He also knows that 
this existential continuum possesses no knowledge of anything and 
hence no self-consciousness. Human beings who live through a time 
span can know the time-continuum, but nature in its nonhuman 
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forms cannot know that it is temporal. Now this means that men 
as self-conscious beings, in intimate relationship with other such 
beings, form a moral and spiritual community of minds that possesses 
unique characteristics that nature as a continuum does not possess. 
Man in knowing himself discovers a spiritual community that tran- 
scends the unknowing and unconscious continuum of nature. This 
is Kant’s society of persons and Royce’s blessed community. In his 
transcendence of the continuum of nature and in his participation 
in this spiritual community, man possesses a genuine clue to the 
nature of ultimate reality. If he identifies ultimate reality with the 
time-continuum, and its natural content he robs man of his unique- 
ness and accepts a doctrine for which there is no empirical evidence. 
When a philosopher asserts that God is the essence of ultimate 
reality, and that nature and all creaturely existence are grounded 
in him, he is simply affirming what is implicit in his own self- 
knowledge. The denial of God carries with it the denial of self- 
knowledge, and the denial of self-knowledge makes a spiritual com- 
munity of free moral agents impossible. 


Freedom 
BY 
WILBUR LONG 


A, INSTINCT FOR FREEDOM has been a peculiar 
mark of Western civilization. “Freedom” is a word that suggests 
broadly the dynamic, the restless movement, the active and adven- 
turous character of Occidental life which has been its feature since 
the age of the Homeric Greeks; and at the same time it indicates in a 
single word the complex wealth of energies, values, and beliefs that 
are manifested in our religion, our philosophy, our science, our geo- 
graphical and industrial pioneering, our sports, our democracy, our 
individualism, and our personalism. An unabridged lexicon reveals 
the fact that “freedom” and “liberty” are two of the venerable words 
whose roots are traceable to the general Indo-European language sys- 
tem which spreads from Ireland to India. Both terms designate a set 
of meanings which grow out of the experiences, aspirations and rela- 
tions of ethical and social life. Etymologically “freedom” is related to 
Sanskrit and Gothic cognates signifying to love, be loved, and dear. 
To be free, then, meant originally to have status and privilege, to be 
a member of a family as opposed to a bondservant or slave; and con- 
sequently it connotes ideas of respect, opportunity, and privilege. 
“Liberty” has a similar wealth of ancestry. The Latin liberalis meant 
“befitting a freeman?” Cognates from the Anglo-Saxon, Greek, and 
Sanskrit designate pleasing, desire, dear, love. Among them, inter- 
estingly enough, is the word “belief?” The free man, the man of lib- 
erty, consequently was he who stood in contrast to the slave, the 
dependent child under rule of a father or guardian, foreigners with- 
out rights and privileges of citizenship, and those ruled by a tyrant. 
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Liberty and freedom, then, marked the aspiration of man for self- 
fulfilment, for a sharing in community good, for status, for security, 
for autonomy, for responsibility and privilege, or, in sum, for an 
opportunity to become like a god. This is indicated in the goal of a 
“liberal” education, which seeks to free the mind from ignorance, 
stupidity, narrowness, illusion, bigotry, that is, mental and moral 
slavery. It points to the state of mind opposed to that of a “heathen” 
(man of the heath or “hillbilly”) and the “pagan” (“country Jake” 
or “hick’’). 

Freedom as a metaphysical concept emerges out of this ethical 
and social context, and gives substance to two distinct convictions: 
first, that somewhere we must locate responsibility for the fact that 
things are what they are and what they become, in other words, that 
there is such a fact as cause, ground, autonomy, self-activity, or 
agency; second, that if time and history are real, genuine creativity 
must be in some measure a characteristic of the world. It is important 
to observe that self-activity and creativity are different notions. 
Autonomy or self-activity is compatible with absolute determinism, 
that is, a fully rational explanation of agency; while creativity, on 
the contrary, implies a surd, an intellectually opaque factor of incre- 
ment, an indeterminate although not ungrounded source of responsi- 
bility. This distinction between autonomy and creativity runs pretty 
deep, and indeed marks the basic distinction between Greek and 
Hebraic-Christian metaphysics. In the one, history is essentially an 
appearance or superficial characteristic of things; in the other, history 
is a genuine feature of the real. In the one, Becoming is little more 
than illusion, a mere appearance of Being; in the other, Becoming is 
integral to reality as such. Western metaphysics has usually accepted 
the Greek interpretation; the doctrine of ontological history or cre- 
ativity has been the heresy of a minority party among the philoso- 
phers. This hegemony of the concept of fate in Western thought is 
derived from the intrinsic limitations of intelligence upon which our 
dominant metaphysics is supported, so far as logical and conceptual, 
and marks the pervasiveness of an Oriental mode of thought in Euro- 
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pean speculative history. The genuine spirit of Westernism, however, 
is identified with freedom conceived as involving a modicum of cre- 
ative spontaneity. The recent tendency of our thought to acknowl- 
edge the category of creativity means that we are beginning to take 
more serious and discerning notice of those features that are uniquely 
inherent in our culture and history. 

The scriptural proposition that “the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32) is a Hellenism that, when taken out of its explicit the- 
ological context, sums up the convictions of Greek philosophy. It 
was but another way of saying what Plato declared, that “Truth is 
the beginning of every good thing?”* The same notion was expressed 
by Calvin when he echoed the observation of Lactantius that “There 
is no legitimate religion unconnected with truth” Deliberate and 
systematic thoughtfulness, for the Greeks, was a means of escaping 
not only from common ignorance but more particularly from the 
mythology of Homeric religion and its gloomy prophecy of man’s 
ultimate imprisonment in Hades. This explains the peculiar optimism 
of Greek metaphysics in spite of its general disbelief in personal im- 
mortality. Epicurus expressed the common opinion that annihilation 
at death is victorious liberty, since it frees us from the horrible pros- 
pect of endless existence in the land of shadows. ‘The same liberating 
motif underlay the promise of a blissful destiny offered by the mys- 
tery cults, which involved release from the body tomb. 

It is instructive that Aristotle was the first Greek to face the spec- 
ulative aspect of the commonsense conviction that to live as a man 
involves some sort of unique, metaphysical autonomy and responsi- 
bility. The Stagirite was peculiarly fitted to raise this issue, not only 
because his mind was habituated to face problems but more particu- 
larly because his metaphysics endowed everything with a trait of 
spontaneity or self-activity. He was clear that an Athenian citizen 
must be free, moreover, in some sense other than that shared by a 
floating leaf or a falling rock or even by animals. Later Greek thought 
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laid stress on the difference between man and the beasts. When Boe- 
thius, in the Consolation, resorted to the trick of identifying the 
vicious types of men with various sorts of animals, he was employing 
a metaphor that was of long usage. Heraclitus, for instance, observed 
with respect to the populace of Ephesus that “Asses prefer straw to 
gold” Another common metaphor used to describe the animalistic 
man was that of “slave?” The Cynics sought to be free men who “live 
under the open sky?’ They coveted liberty from all artificial respon- 
sibilities and enslavement to the false needs and desires of civilization. 
Plato, too, resorted to the metaphors of slave and chained prisoner to 
characterize the thoughtless, illusioned, animalish man. The meta- 
phor of the slave was also used liberally by the Stoics, who located 
freedom in the religious spirit of identification with the divine and 
an acquiescence to fate. Boethius, inspired by them, pointed out that 
the ordinary man isa slave of the fickle mistress Fortune and is guilty 
of putting his “neck beneath the yoke” like an ox or the human puller 
of the plow. The antinomian notion that liberty means impulsive, 
irresponsible license was a fruit of later Greek Sophism and is one 
that is likely to be popular among youth, as Plutarch observed when 
he noted an “absence of control which some of the younger men, for 
want of education, think to be freedom?’® 

Due to the fact that the Greeks were not disposed to conceive 
the world historically as a thing of real time, however, they were un- 
able to get their teeth very solidly into the idea of free will. This is 
indicated by the fact that the word boulesis had to serve for both 
desire and volition. Consequently Aristotle, who was not inclined 
to accept the Platonic doctrine that evil and ignorance are the same 
thing, could not be expected to provide a very satisfactory analysis 
of free will. Whether he was satisfied with a rather casual examina- 
tion of the problem, or whether he felt some sense of impotence to 
handle it—which is not very likely—the analysis which he undertook 
in the third book of the Nichomachean Ethics was rather superficial. 
His main point was that men are properly held accountable in human 
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society and this implies that they are metaphysically responsible for 
their acts. On the Platonic view men instinctively seek the good, and 
failure to attain it must be located in a false appraisal of the values of 
things. Since a man cannot really be held accountable for the opera- 
tion of his intellect, free will is not required on this hypothesis and 
is indeed scarcely compatible with it. According to Aristotle, on the 
contrary, although a man is obviously not responsible for what is 
voluntarily done in ignorance, it remains true nevertheless that he 
does not always act in accord with what he knows; and this is to be - 
explained by the fact that men have two distinct, innate motives and 
goals, those of the pleasant and those of the honorable. Possessing the 
capacity to prefer or choose either deliberately, man’s responsibility 
lies in the fact that he is not ignorant of these basic principles of ex- 
pediency and justice. When he prefers the inferior to the superior 
he does so deliberately and on his own responsibility. When Aris- 
totle attempted to come to grips with the question why men do make 
evil choices, however, his analysis faltered. Our actions, he pointed 
out, are the product of habits; and consequently free will must be 
identified with the earlier moments of choice before habits are fully 
formed. But since these habits are usually congealed in youth, he was 
led into the difficult conclusion that a man is more free in childhood 
than he is in maturity. 

In spite of this rather inept analysis of free will subsequent Greek 
philosophy, with the exception of Stoicism, followed Aristotle’s lead. 
Epicurus, for instance, attempted to support metaphysical autonomy 
and even creativity by the theory that the soul atoms have the capac- 
ity to deviate spontaneously from their natural directions of motion. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, were fatalists in spite of their central 
doctrine that a man ought to be a free man; and they attempted to 
escape from their predicament by declaring that he can somehow 
or other accept his fate piously and freely. What their doctrine 
amounted to was that freedom is a state of mind, not a power of 
mind, When Cleanthes, in his celebrated Hymn to Zeus, referred 
to the problem of responsibility, he was forced to conclude that, 
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after all, the evil man who is a slave to stupidity and blind appetite 
nevertheless fulfils the will of Heaven. Translated into Christian 
doctrine, this amounts to saying that Judas was as necessary to the 
drama of divine salvation as was Christ. Nevertheless, the later Ro- 
man Stoics sometimes spoke as though they believed in free will, 
and Epictetus explicitly declared that Nature is “God’s will?" Such 
assertions are inevitable whenever thought accents the role of moral 
self-determination, personal responsibility, and personal dignity. 

The maturation of the problem of freedom in Western thought, 
however, had to wait for the arrival of Christianity. The Hebrew 
outlook was the antithesis of that of Greek tradition. While the 
Hellene was naturalistic, intellectualistic, and anti-temporalistic, the 
Hebrew was personalistic, voluntaristic, temporalistic, and historical. 
While the Greeks identified reality with Being, the Hebrews, lack- 
ing the intellectual and scientific apparatus of Hellas, were satisfied 
to identify it with the manifest stream of Becoming associated with 
their racial history. Whereas the Greek supposed that time was a 
superficial appearance in an endless chain of cycles devoid of his- 
torical significance, the Hebrew notion of time was rectilinear. Thus 
the racial tradition of Palestine was the proper soil for the growth 
of a metaphysics of freedom, time, and history; and from one point 
of view this concept of ontological creativity was the Jews’ most 
magnificent contribution to Western metaphysics, a gift that has 
been reflected recently in the system of Bergson. 

It is at least symptomatic of this outlook that the Bible opens with 
the account of the free act of Elohim who in the beginning “shaped 
up the heavens and the earth?’ and closes with the final invitation in 
the last chapter of the book of Revelation, “he that will, let him take 
the water of life freely” (v. 22) While the Oriental concept of di- 
vine freedom was no doubt borrowed from the analogy of the abso- 
lute monarch, the Hebraic notion of human moral responsibility 
emerged with its racial history and national theology. According to 
his legend, the Hebrew forefathers had made a compact with Jahweh 
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at Sinai, in which his national as well as personal prosperity was 
promised on terms of explicit obedience to the will of his adopted 
Monarch. The political misfortunes and disasters of the Hebrews, 
consequently, had to be charged off to their failure to obey, since 
even in the cultures of the Near East it was unthinkable that deity 
would break a solemn covenant. Hence the notion of moral respon- 
sibility and free will emerged as the primary fact of human life. 
Nevertheless the central issue at stake in ancient Hebrew religion 
was the question whether the relation of the elect to their god was 
to be conceived on the analogy of vassal or son. The former view, 
on the whole, was supported by the priests, the latter by the pro- 
phetic group. In the dialectical movement of ancient Jewish history, 
however, the father-son metaphor, with its implicit status of free- 
dom, was smothered, not only by the disappearance of the spirit of 
prophecy but’also by the legalism which impressed upon the nation 
a complex system of holy red tape. In the end piety was identified 
with vassalage associated with a meticulous obedience to ceremonial 
law. It is true that Pharisaic leaders attempted to soften and human- 
ize these by “loose construction”; but the national ethics had be- 
come ossified in a system that choked out the spirit of filial liberty. 
It was precisely the rediscovery of the prophetic concept of filial 
freedom that was the central intent of the new Christian movement. 
If the Gospels are to be trusted, Jesus shocked the orthodox by a 
free handling of ceremonial law in the interests of man conceived in 
terms of divine sonship. Such a revolutionary attitude was inevitable 
if the Sermon on the Mount was to be taken seriously, wherein the 
father-son motif is repeatedly expressed and man’s relation to the 
Divine is completely removed from a Sultan-vassal context. Vassals 
are under mere law as such; but as the etymology of the terms “‘free- 
dom” and “liberty” suggests, members of the family are permitted to 
assume an entirely different attitude toward regulations. It was the 
genius of Paul, whose combined Greek and Pharisaic background 
gave him more than a national perspective, to have discerned the cen- 
tral significance of the new religious movement as an ethics of lib- 
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erty in a religion of sonship; and he was quick to interpret it as the 
fulfilment of the spirit of freedom that was implicit in Hebraic 
propheticism which was so aptly summarized in the passage from 
Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound?’ (61:1) Reared in Tarsus, which boasted one 
of the outstanding schools of Stoicism of his time, Paul knew from 
personal experience the meaning of slavery; and as the son of a Ro- 
man citizen he was fully aware of the significance of political free- 
dom. It was with obvious pride that he declared that he was “born 
free?’ With the Pythagoreans and Orphics he also saw the world 
delivered “into the bondage of corruption” The natural man, he 
declared, is a bondservant of sin and death, “sold under sin}’ that is, 
put up on the auction block and delivered like a slave to the powers 
of evil. This pessimism, which he shared with a growing tradition 
in his own times, lent itself to a soberly realistic appraisal of the hu- 
man situation; and in the ninth chapter of Romans he provided us 
with an analysis of the human spirit that is hardly approximated by 
anything in Greek philosophical literature. The problem of tempta- 
tion is one that Hellenic thought scarcely acknowledged, and Aris- 
totle’s courageous consideration of it was superficial. For Paul a man 
may know what is good and even desire it, and yet succumb to evil 
choice. The problem of sin, then, like that of evil in general, cut across 
all of the categories of Greek philosophy. A man may know better, 
yet he may remain a slave of pride, selfishness, gross passion, coarse- 
ness, and low aim. 

As the first philosopher of Christianity, then, Paul identified the 
new spiritual movement with a formula of genuine liberty and es- 
tablished a vogue of thought that dominates the New Testament. 
This collection of writings, indeed, can be described as a paean of 
freedom. The Pauline letters echo and re-echo with this motif. We 
are “called for freedom?’ (Gal. 5:13) “Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty?’ (2 Cor. 3:17) The truth frees us from “the law 
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of sin and death?’ (Ro. 8:2) Man can now look with hope for “the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God” (Ro. 8:21) Similarly 
James refers to “the perfect law, the law of liberty” (1:25), and 
John speaks of the truth that changes us from the status of slaves to 
that of free men. (8:34f.) The correlate of this new doctrine of free- 
dom, of course, was the theological freedom that is commonly re- 
ferred to as “divine grace.’ Man’s new liberty and hope—for there is 
no real liberty without hope—is the “free gift of God?’ (Ro. 6:23) 
This concept of cosmic grace marks the basic distinction between 
Greek and Hebraic-Christian theology. Nature, conceived as spon- 
taneous opulence is essentially different from Heaven marked by 
deliberate generosity. Cosmic order is not the same as divine gra- 
ciousness “freely given to us of God?’ (1 Cor. 2:12) 

With this revolutionary notion of liberty a new era was intro- 
duced in Western thought which marked the emergence of a radical 
departure from Greek metaphysics, soteriology, and ethics. At the 
hands of the early Church fathers, particularly Augustine, freedom 
and its correlate, creative will, became central in the ontological pic- 
ture. The world was now asserted to have been produced ex nihilo, 
that is, by a free act of divine purpose. As prospective sons of God, 
men become unique agents in history rather than members of a 
species in an essentially static universe. New status, of course, in- 
volved a new sense of personal responsibility, an orientation in the 
will rather than in geometrical intelligence, a historical rather than 
a static approach to reality and truth, a new fructifying of emotions 
that carry epistemological instinct as well as ethical enrichment, and 
a deeper penetration into the vast and obscure resources of personal 
inwardness. In Christian metaphysics, however, the picture became 
somewhat confused; for its novel personalistic ideas had to be framed 
within a speculative idiom borrowed from Greece, and in conse- 
quence the new wine had of necessity to be put into old bottles. Par- 
ticularly at the hands of Augustine, who took his cue from the 
writings of Paul, an ontology and epistemology of self-consciousness 
and volition expressed the new demand for absolute soul-searching 
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and an invitation to plumb the depths of feeling and attitude. The 
situation as a whole demanded a consideration of the entire question 
of the relation of Hellenic and Palestinian ideas, for instance, being 
and becoming, eternity and history, fate and liberty, omnipotence 
and human responsibility, form and individuality, space and time. 
Central in this melee of problems were those of individuality and 
free will. For the new Christian metaphysics the critical point was 
that of the relation between divine foreknowledge and human ac- 
tion. While such thinkers as Justin Martyr, Minutius Felix, and 
Gregory of Nyassa agreed that God’s omniscience is compatible with 
man’s liberty, Augustine was finally led, under the influence of Paul 
and the Manicheans, to the doctrine of infralpsarianism, according 
to which man, since the fall, can freely choose only the evil. On this 
theory whatever choice a man may make of the good is due to the 
prevenient or interfering grace of God, who elects to give this power 
to some and to withhold it from others. Those who are without this 
special miracle of grace freely choose evil and move to their destina- 
tion in hell. In sum, the elected are fated to go to heaven, while the 
damned freely go to eternal doom. The outstanding representative of 
a more optimistic view of human nature was Pelagius, who claimed 
that man himself has within him enough power to choose the good 
if he so wills. This of course involved a denial of the Augustinian 
doctrine of irresistible divine grace. Cassianus followed so far as to 
admit that man could initiate the first acts of goodness, that is, could 
make the first turn to God, although without divine grace assisting 
this movement of the will could not be consummated. This general 
point of view that man possesses some modicum of free will in choos- 
ing the Good, and which opposes the Augustinian doctrine of irre- 
sistible election and the perseverence of the saints, was later known 
as synergism. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the infralapsarianism of Augustine 
was the popular view. It was accepted by Thomas Aquinas who at- 
tempted at the same time to defend freedom. The will, he held in 
agreement with Plato, is an appetite for the good; but it is the intel- 
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lect that determines what man judges to be good. Hence, since the 
intellect controls the will, freedom is compatible with determinism 
and predestination. Duns Scotus, on the other hand, stoutly sup- 
ported the Pelagian view of synergism or indeterminate free will. 
Buridan took a skeptical position and hid behind a pair of antinomies: 
‘To declare the will is free is to offend the principle of causality; to 
declare that it is not free is to offend the principle of moral responsi- 
bility. This consideration was in Kant’s mind when he proposed the 
third antinomy on causality in the Critique of Pure Reason. 

Beginning with the Renaissance a renewed interest developed in 
the problem of freedom. This spirit found its way into Germany, 
where Luther launched the Reformation of the principle of Chris- 
tian liberty and took his stand on the Pauline book of Romans. In 
his Treatise on Christian Liberty he declared that “we are the freest 
of kings:’ Our Christian liberty, he explained, ‘does not indeed cause 
us to live in idleness or in wickedness, but makes the law and works 
unnecessary for any man’s righteousness and salvation”? What Luther 
was attempting to do was to restore the primitive Christianity of 
sonship. A Christian man, he asserted, “undertakes all things that are 
to be done, and does everything cheerfully and freely:”* The religion 
of divine fatherhood is not that of vassalage. Nevertheless he accepted 
the infralapsarian determinism of Augustine. The frame of Calvin’s 
thinking was more sympathetic to Judaic vassalage, and moved back 
towards Stoicism by maintaining the more rigorous view of supra- 
lapsarianism, according to which God not only permits evil but is 
the ultimate ground and responsible source of it as the unchallenged 
monarch of the world. The Jnstitutes, in fact, anticipate and no doubt 
were of considerable influence in the emergence of pantheistic ideal- 
ism among the followers of Kant in Germany, and his logic might 
have led directly to the objective idealism of Berkeley. 

Among the advocates of the new empiricism in seventeenth- 
century Britain the new sense of freedom was identified chiefly 
with the utilitarian. The slogan of Bacon and Hobbes that knowl- 
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edge is power meant power over Nature to effect the practical pur- 
poses of man. In the background of this outlook was the vision of a 
new era for humanity whose life would be comfortable, opulent, 
secure, healthy, and happy. The new liberating knowledge, in the 
words of Hobbes, is a knowledge of causes and effects. Dean Swift 
put the matter in his customary manner when he declared that “Wis- 
dom is a hen, whose cackling we must value and consider, because 
it is attended with an egg:’ Locke, however, came out ambiguously 
for free will, which he identified with a mysterious power of inhibi- 
tion which permits a man to stand still while reason passes judgment 
on impulse. 

This new, eager vision of human freedom, which was of course 
shared on the continent, was the hope that shortly Nature was go- 
ing to be captured like the genii in the bottle and put to human use. 
Ironically, however, as man has become more inclined to see himself 
in the mirror of that method whereby this potency was to be corked 
up in the flask, and to apply the concepts of the physical sciences to 
the realm of the human spirit, it now begins to appear that the situ- 
ation is the opposite of that anticipated. Nature has put man in the 
bottle and has made him her slave. Such is the inevitable outcome of 
the philosophy of man so far as it is a product of scientism. If the 
growing temper of materialism in the human sciences, represented 
by the theory of psychophysical determinism or epiphenomenalism, 
is authentic then man is not even a slave; he is simply a shadowy face 
without any substance at all behind it, a mere shadow of a shadow. 
The doctrine of the sterility of consciousness is not merely an em- 
barrassment to human optimism; it opens the door to those gran- 
diloquent tyrannies which reduce man to the status of a thing to be 
manipulated by social engineering or treated as expendable instru- 
mentalities for the glory of State, Race, or power-loving dictators. 
It is not necessary to worry too much about epiphenomena, mere 
shadows of shades, even if we name them “men” 

Modern speculative philosophy, which began with Descartes’ 
search for a prime certainty—a project made imperative by the 
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Copernican discovery that common sense is grossly deceived—was 
predicated on the thesis of human liberty. Upon this basis, indeed, 
modern science is established. For, as Descartes argued, there is no 
proof of the existence of a material world, nor can it even be dem- 
onstrated by resorting to the theological axiom that God is perfect 
and will not deceive us. While he did argue for this axiom, he im- 
plicitly was forced to retract it by explicitly declaring that man can- 
not anticipate divine purposes. Belief in a material world, then, rests 
ultimately on voluntary faith which can only be broadly supported 
by reliance on the moral integrity of Perfect Being. On these grounds, 
and starting from the Pelagian and Scotist view of the indeterminate 
freedom of the human mind as will, Descartes described the external 
world as one governed by absolute mathematical necessity. The ques- 
tion of how two absolutely unlike substances, thought and matter 
(extension), the one governed by freedom, the other by necessity, 
could keep house together was bequeathed to modern philosophy. 
This question, in fact, holds the significance in modern thought that 
the problem of individuality and universals enjoyed in the Middle 
Ages. Modern philosophy, indeed, might be defined as an extended 
footnote on the mind-body problem. 

Spinoza, whose whole career was the pursuit of spiritual free- 
dom, rejoined the Stoic and Calvinistic position by denying free will 
altogether. Freedom, as he interpreted it, is a state or condition of 
mind, not a volitional force. It is finding oneself in the right groove, 
not a power of putting oneself there. The content of freedom is 
blessedness, discernment, peace of mind, self-fulfilment, perfection, 
an escape from the fear of life and death, and from anxiety; it is the 
possession of complete affirmation, solid virtue, “the spirit of Christ?’ 
To be free, indeed, involves knowing that there is no free will. Leib- 
niz, on the contrary, adopted freedom or spontaneity as the essence 
of individual being, and restored the doctrine of divine Grace or 
theological volition. In rebutting Spinoza he declared in the Refuta- 
tion of Spinoza, “there is nothing loveable in a God who produces 
without choice and by necessity, without discrimination of good and 
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evil. The true love of God is founded not in necessity but in good- 
ness.’ In agreement with the great tradition, however, Leibniz ac- 
cepted determinism. Freedom he defined narrowly as action gov- 
erned by reason, which retains the distinction Aristotle had made 
between man and the animals. A similar view, although somewhat 
ambiguously, was taken by Kant. Negative freedom he identified 
with spontaneity or autonomous causality, in contradistinction to 
natural causality, including the psychological. In the sphere of Na- 
ture, everything is responsible for something else but never for it- 
self. In the free causality of a spontaneous agent this situation is 
reversed: each free act is self-caused or self-generated. Positive free- 
dom is a moral concept and is identified with action grounded in 
ethical reason both as its guiding principle and its motive. Perfect 
freedom, in brief, is precisely that described by Paul: it is holiness. 

In order to understand the general tone of modern thought it is 
necessary to observe that the orthodox position shared by both 
materialists and idealists has been determinism or, if we are not too 
squeamish, fatalism. Neither party has denied the proposition of the 
ancient Leucippus that “Nothing occurs at random, but everything 
for a reason and by necessity?’ The theory of creativity, real time, 
and real history, has been the heresy of a very small party. After 
Descartes, and before the middle of the nineteenth century Berkeley 
is perhaps the only ranking philosopher who accepted free will, and, 
incidentally, made it the starting point for a proof of the existence 
of God and Nature.* German idealism did not achieve such a doc- 
trine; it was not accepted by the grand tradition running through 
Leibniz and Kant to Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. Nor need we 
be surprised, then, that in such a brash thinker as Nietzsche, in spite 
of the so-called “will to power,’ there is no genuine metaphysics of 
power at all. Nietzsche’s man and superman are epiphenomenal, not 
free agents. 

The classical controversy over freedom in modern thought has 
turned chiefly on the question of human dignity and the role of spir- 
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itual principle in the cosmos, as distinct from motion and geometri- 
cal laws. Idealism has stood chiefly for “freedom” in two senses: 
first, that living things, especially man, are autonomous or self-active; 
or, second, that man shares in a spiritual or normative realm which 
distinguishes his consciousness and will fundamentally from those of 
animals. In German pantheistic idealism, however, the notion of 
finite self-activity dissolves altogether; and its role has been one of 
defending the normative character of human values. It is only in 
such recent movements as personalism, pragmatism, and Bergsonian 
intuitionism that the doctrines of creative freedom and metaphysical 
time have been supported. 

In conclusion several observations may be offered. First, from the 
standpoint of human status or the life-problem, human freedom ulti- 
mately implies or is most satisfactorily identified with, a religious 
metaphysics. Either man is a son of God it would seem, or he is a 
cosmic outcast. The issue is nihilism or religious optimism. Second, 
from the standpoint of speculative ontology, reality is either a time- 
less block or it embodies creativity. In the former instance history 
is an illusion, time an “appearance: The issue is between eternity 
and real becoming, absolutism against historicism or temporalism. 
Third, with reference to the problem of truth, it is interesting to 
observe that materialism is forced by its own logic to accept the dif_- 
cult position of creation or indeterminate freedom. For if man’s mind 
is an epiphenomenal product of brain chemistry, the distinction be- 
tween metaphysical truth and error becomes meaningless. The only 
distinction left is one of empirical verification, a fact which may have 
argued some materialists into the camp of logical positivism. From 
the standpoint of determinism, the only theory of truth compatible 
with metaphysical assertion would seem to be that of coherence 
associated with German idealism; and on any other view Renouvier 
would seem to be correct when he declared that “liberty is the con- 
dition of knowledge:”’ 

While we may agree with Bergson that creative freedom is em- 
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pirically or intuitively discovered, the original proposition of Jules 
Lequier still stands: like all fundamental ontological issues, that of 
free will is theoretically unresolvable. This conclusion is echoed in 
the writings of his friend, Renouvier, and in turn by William James, 
whose essay on “The Dilemma of Determinism” is still a classic 
worth reading. As Lequier pointed out in 1865, in his Recherche 
d’une Premiere V érité, we are faced with only four possible alter- 
natives, and the choice is ours. Either we accept determinism fatally 
or freely; or we accept freedom fatally or freely. 

Returning to the practical issue that confronts the world, it is 
the grossest of absurdities that man can become free by permitting 
himself to be enslaved by a benevolent self-appointed bureaucracy. 
History indicates without any shadow of a doubt that such folly can 
spawn only tragedy and disillusionment. Freedom can only be main- 
tained by freedom. 


Coleridge’s Use of Judgment in 


Shakespearean Criticism! 


BY 


WALLACE NETHERY 


I. his famous dictum, “The judgment of 
Shakespeare is commensurate with his genius;’ Coleridge employs 
a common term in a somewhat esoteric sense, and nowhere takes 
the trouble to explain what he means—though by his omission he 
at least avoids adding, to the injury of abstraction, the insult of what 
he calls abstraction defined by abstraction. 

Throughout his critical writing, use of the word judgment in 
its ordinary sense of “comparing power” is frequent and unremark- 
able. For example, a passage in the Biographia Literaria emphasizes 
the importance of judgment as good standard mental equipment. 
But when Coleridge is moved to answer French and English critics 
who charge Shakespeare with formlessness, he asks: 


Are the plays of Shakespeare works of rude uncultivated 
genius, in which the splendor of the parts compensates . . . 
for the barbarous shapelessness and irregularity of the 
whole... or is the form equally admirable with the matter, 
the judgment of the great poet not less deserving of our 
wonder than his genius? 


Only by noting how Coleridge employs the term in remarks on 


1Coleridge’s Shakespearean criticism occurs in marginalia, the Literary Remains, note- 
books, lectures (largely reported by auditors), two volumes of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and a few other minor sources. It has been brought together conveniently in two 
volumes by Thomas Middleton Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, Cambridge, 
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specific plays, scenes, and passages can we deduce with reasonable 
certainty the apparent special meaning which holds for him in 
these places. 

Several times Coleridge uses the word judgment in discussing 
matters of diction. He speaks of the “exquisite judgment” in Shake- 
speare’s making the introduced play in Hamlet truly poetic, but not 
dramatic, so that there may be contrast between the play and the 
play within a play. He approves of the fragmentary French in Henry 
V, calling it judicious because it produces “the impression Shake- 
speare intended—a sudden feeling struck at once, on the ears, as well 
as eyes of the audience, that ‘here come the French, the baffled 
French braggards!’”” He admires the “exquisite yuadgment’”’ revealed 
in the “different language of the Witches [in Macbeth] with each 
other, and with those they address.’ And in a more general statement 
he says “there is no form of language that may not be introduced 
with effect by a great and judicious poet and yet be most strictly 
according to nature.’ 

Of course Coleridge is more arresting as a critic when he moves 
from such observations to the more fruitful field of character analy- 
sis, where his psychological powers find their proper material. And 
since he shares with Lamb, Hazlitt, and the other romantics a marked 
tendency to regard characters in a play as real people with an exist- 
ence entirely their own, he might be expected to neglect the actual 
playwright-character relationship. But such is not the case. We find 
him capable of considering their creator at the same time that he 
studies the people; and we see him taking occasional note of judgment 
on the part of the author who is responsible for their being. He 
mentions, for example, the judicious introduction of Macbeth— 
“inflated with success, in the inebriation of victory, heated by the 
struggle of combat and the turmoil of body and mind? Of Goneril 
he says that seldom are “mere monsters” employed “and then with 
what judgment”; and with a touch of slyness he observes that 
Shakespeare exhibited judgment and invention in the creation of the 
Steward as an unredeemable base man, since “What could the willing 
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tool of Goneril be? Not a vice but this of baseness was left open 
for him?’ 

Not less interesting is the frequent occurrence of judgment in 
passages on Shakespeare’s use of his sources. In the first lecture of 
1813-14, dealing with the general characteristics of the poet, Cole- 
ridge notes as evidence of “exquisite” judgment that Shakespeare 
“seized hold of popular tales as in Lear and The Merchant of Venice, 
but so excellently managed them that both were the representation 
of men in all ages and at all times?” Of Lear he says also that the gross 
improbabilities of the first scene are really saved from the effects of 
improbability by “matchless judgment” For Shakespeare used “an 
old story, rooted in the popular faith—a thing taken for granted 
already. . . ? On the other hand, Coleridge well knew that a drama- 
tist must shape his material to fit his own needs. Hence his remarks 
on the “modern” termination of Romeo and Juliet: 


I mean the way in which Garrick or somebody else, ter- 
minated it,—so that Juliet should revive before the death 
of Romeo, and just in time to be not in time, but to find that 
he had swallowed a mortal poison. I know that this conclu- 
sion is consistent with the old novel upon which the tragedy 
is founded, but a narrative is one thing, a drama is another, 
and Shakespeare’s judgment revolted at such situations on 
the stage. To be sure they produce tears, and so does a blunt 
razor shaving the upper lip. 


With judgment Coleridge also frequently calls attention to 
Shakespeare’s maintenance of interest by interruption, contrast, and 
surprise. Thus he singles out for praise the judicious interruption of 
Lear’s despair in the storm to allow time for him to reappear in full 
madness; and of transferring the action, in scene two of Hamlet, 
to the royal court, he says, “This [relief is desirable] on any occasion; 
but how judicious that Hamlet should not have to take up the leav- 
ings of exhaustion” Discussing “low” comic characters in drama, 
Coleridge makes the point that 
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while Shakespeare accommodated himself to the taste and 
spirit of the times in which he lived, his genius and his judg- 
ment taught him to use these characters with terrible effect, 
in aggravating the misery and agony of some of his most 
distressing scenes. This result is especially obvious in “King 
eat ae 


Very effective, says Coleridge, is the surprise in the opening of The 
Tempest: “Exquisite judgment—first the noise and confusion—then 
the silence of a deserted island—and Prospero and Miranda” And his 
admiration for Hamlet’s moralizing on the Danish custom of wassail- 
ing is partly for the dramatist’s judgment in so entangling “the 
attention of the audience in the nice distinctions and parenthetical 
sentences of Hamlet;’ that “he takes them completely by surprise on 
the appearance of the Ghost, which comes upon them in all the 
suddenness of its visionary character.’ 

Indeed, Coleridge believes that the ghost in Hamlet is handled 
with skill in every respect. He sees “admirable judgment” in having 
the ghost appear twice, each time the scene “rising in solemnity and 
awfulness,’ before its appearance to Hamlet himself. In addition, he 
labels as good judgment the co-presence with Hamlet, in the encoun- 
ter, of Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo (“for it renders the courage 
of Hamlet and his impetuous eloquence perfectly intelligible”) — 
and also the circumstance that two of the persons present have seen 
the apparition before. 

More significantly yet, Coleridge comes again and again to the 
subject of dramatic preparation. He terms important and striking 
“the judgment displayed by our dramatic poet as well as poet of the 
drama” in the management of his first scenes of Romeo and Juliet, 
The Tempest, Julius Caesar, King John, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, 
and, especially, Hamlet. (In The Tempest, he says, every scene is 
“still inviting, and still gratifying, like a finished piece of music?) 
He comments on “the same felicity of judgment” in Lear, which 
“prepares us for Edmund’s character in the seemingly casual com- 
munication of its origin and occasion)’ and observes of Richard II: 
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In the beginning . . . is displayed that feature in Rich- 
ard’s character which is never forgotten throughout the 
play—his attention to decorum and high feeling of the 
kingly dignity. These anticipations show with what judg- 
ment Shakespeare wrote and illustrate his care to connect 
the past and the future, and unify them with the present 
by forecast and reminiscence. 


Study of this passage, together with the others examined, reveals 
that when Coleridge uses the word judgment specifically in connec- 
tion with Shakespeare’s dramatic writing it has to do with matters 
of artistry, or, better still, artisan-ry. Consistent and purposeful dic- 
tion, appropriateness and variety in character delineation, careful 
handling of source material, skilful management of audience-holding 
“effects, and, above all, preparation and foreshadowing—these are 
marks of workmanship, not genius. But they are not incompatible 
with genius, that mysterious quality which diffuses “over all a magic 
glory:’ Indeed, it is when they co-exist, in large measure, with genius, 
in equally large measure, that the world has a Shakespeare. 

Coleridge’s Shakespearean criticism was essentially a reaction 
against that of the neo-classicists. Irue, he was not alone. But he 
demonstrated, more pointedly than others (and this is perhaps his 
most original contribution), that Shakespeare was a good craftsman 
—a fact largely denied by the neo-classicists because they insisted on 
judging the dramatist by arbitrary standards based on misinterpreta- 
tions of Aristotle, and neither denied nor affirmed by the impres- 
sionists because they were almost exclusively interested in analyzing 
the people created by the poet. Coleridge took issue with those who 
said of Shakespeare what W. H. Auden once remarked about Novel- 
ist Charles Williams: “I think he’s an uncertain craftsman, but I 
don’t care?’ Coleridge seemed to say, in effect: “I don’t think he’s 
an uncertain craftsman, and I care enough to show that he’s not.’ 


Notes and Discussions 


CALL FOR CONFERENCE ON WORLD PERSONALISM 


If you are interested in a meeting of World Personalists coincident with the 
gathering of the Congres International de Philosophie at Brussels, August 
20-26, 1953, will you write at once to the Editor, The Personalist, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 


DOESN’T LIKE JONATHAN EDWARDS 


A letter to the Editor— 
Dear Sir: 

In the present Spring Number, I find to my dismay an article on Jonathan 
Edwards by a theologian of your university, and which article if more uni- 
versally accepted, would place all thought back some two hundred years. 
And the pity is that in your introduction you appear to approve of the article. 

Thus we find Jonathan Edwards stating that God holds the sinner over 
the pit of Hell, much as one holds a spider or some loathsome insect over a 
fire.... With Edwards also regarding all children as little vipers, and in God’s 
sight infinitely more hateful than vipers. ... And yet it was Christ who loved 
little children, claiming that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

So far as Edwards is concerned, I cannot for one moment endorse the 
opinion of the writer of the article in your magazine, when he states that if 
Edwards had written nothing more than his sermon “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God” he would have made his place in the realm of letters... 
maintaining that Edwards stands like a beacon lighting the way of truth. 

.-. In my opinion Edwards is not a true thinker at all... which judgment 
tends to convince me that Jonathan Edwards is an anachronism in the face 
of modern thought.... 

Yours very truly, 
James C. Dusots 


[It is possible to approve an article for publication without agreeing with it, 
if there is to be freedom of opinion. Professor Rhoades was simply stating a 
widely accepted belief that Jonathan Edwards was America’s earliest meta- 
physician. One might do this and yet believe with this editor that Edwards’ 
doctrine of infant damnation was a repudiation of Christianity.—Ed. | 
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Along the Bookshelf 


MAN AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Community or Man. By Hugh Miller. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1949. 
Pp- 169. $3.00. 


This really great book by Professor Hugh Miller of the University of Califor- 
nia has a delayed reviewing from having been kept overtime in the hands of 
a reviewer but finally returned at the recall of the Editor. Its importance, 
however, renders it, in the best sense, timeless for it presents a standpoint which 
has grown increasingly valuable. It will very likely shock the dogmatic scien- 
tist as well as the dogmatic religionist and the dogmatic philosopher. It is not 
a book that will contribute to smugness with any accepted position but it is 
full of truth which is essential to the present situation. With this in mind, the 
author writes at the very outset: 


Let those whose aim is social reputation and apparent success (which 
today includes scholarly reputation and academic success) lay this 
book aside! It took a certain impiety in Hume to consign all that is 
not arithmetic and empirical hypothesis—all theology and meta- 
physics—to the flames. But what is here proposed is somewhat more 
defiant. It is here proposed to rescue from the flames of skepticism, 
and to restore to empirical science and common sense, those terrible 
and “blasphemous” truths which science and common sense have 
been only too willing to let philosophy and theology decently en- 
shroud and safely inter. (26-27) 


Taking issue with the Darwinian dogmas as now discarded by the most 
advanced scientists and historically derived from medieval theology, he dis- 
cusses the most recent developments in biological thought. Evolution, he 
argues, is the function not of individuals but of groups through which ex- 
change of genes can be made which makes progress possible. “To explain how 
individuals, none of which persists, can maintain persistent type, we need to 
see the actuality of the group, which alone actually persists, here keeping 
and there changing its type?’ (56) The cause is within the group and lies in 
the reciprocal adaptation of individual to individual. Not only so, but the 
preference of group persistence to individual survival is moral preference 
and through this is established the moral nature of the cosmos, “determining 
what structure must persist and what not’ “Nature in its totality is a moral 
economy,’ (116) At the very center of existence is a unique earth with its 
master, unique man, who holds the future in his hands. “This world can be 
returned to chaos, with the destruction of man, life, and formed matter. At 
every moment the decision is made which redeems creation, and prevents 
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return to chaos” (131) “ ‘You believe in God? Then believe also in me, for 
the Father and J are one. If you have seen me you have seen the Father. Now 
be as I am, son of man, God and very God. For God is every man that will 
be about his Father’s business, and take up the work of creation? Could it be 
said plainer?” (142) ‘ 

There is much here that is plainly provocative and to which so short a 
review gives scant justice. But the book, brief as it is, is of great importance 
and displays in every line not only the deep sincerity of the author but pro- 
claims him a profound thinker with a clarity and directness that go right to 
the essentials and cannot be gainsaid. It should find no less than a universal 
hearing. Relek 


Tue Vinpication or Metapuysics. By Ruth Lydia Saw. Macmillan Co., N. ¥ 
1951. pp. V-173- $2.00. 


This illuminating study in Spinoza is not so much a vindication of metaphysics 
and metaphysical thinking in general as of theology in particular. Dr. Saw 
is at pains to point out in the introduction that theology cannot be based on 
experiment or lay down empirical laws about matters of fact. “If it is anything 
at all;’ she says, “it is a deductive science, like logic and mathematics;’ and like 
these “theology is a science in the sense that it is a study about which nobody 
knows the beginning. The ideas with which the theologian deals have not 
been invented but inherited like that of any other scientist’ There is a differ- 
ence, however, she readily admits, between mathematics and theology—‘“‘math- 
ematicians do not go on to say one important statement, among others in 
mathematics, is that there is such a thing as space, as I describe it, while the- 
ologians insist that an important statement in their science is that there is a 
perfect being named God” Dr. Saw observes that this existence statement in 
theology parallels the observation statement in the empirical sciences. 

The task in which Spinoza is engaged is not, in the strict sense, “a case of 
proving that God exists so much as exhibiting the reasonableness of a system 
of knowledge based on his existence—an existence which can be doubted by 
no man who seriously reflects upon his own ideas.’ Dr. Saw raises the question 
whether God, as defined by Spinoza—substances consisting of infinite attri- 
butes each one of which expresses eternal and infinite essence and of which 
every particular thing is a mode—is recognizable as the God of religion, espe- 
cially as God is defined and worshiped in the Jewish and Christian tradition. 

Dr. Saw is inclined to answer in the affirmative. ‘Tracing the involved steps 
of Spinoza’s argument and comparing them to the unraveling of the mystery 


in Agatha Christie’s The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, she makes the following 
statement: 


When Poirot describes the murder in the last chapter, until the very 
last sentence he is completing an intellectual exercise for us. Starting 
from the description of the scene of the crime, he has produced a 
murderer who must have had such-and-such characteristics, but 
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when he goes on to say: “In fact, Dr. Hastings” something very 
peculiar has happened to us. What was a description has now become 
attached to a living, breathing human being with a proper name, and 
there is all the difference in the world between the first and the sec- 
ond state. In the same way, Spinoza has produced the characteristics 
which a God must possess in order to be effective in the physical 
world, but, like Agatha Christie, he has had in mind the person whom 
this description fits. Infinite substance turns out to be a person, a fit 
object for love, devotion and worship, and when Spinoza comes to 
the end of the Ethics, he allows his language to become suitable to 
the description of such a person. We may now ask whether this is a 
legitimate process. Agatha Christie probably starts off with the com- 
plete picture of the individual in mind. She imagines him under dif- 
ferent circumstances which play on his peculiar weakness, as behav- 
ing in the way in which such a man would naturally behave. She then 
describes the result, with certain omissions of course, and we are left 
at the end to say: “Of course, it must be Dr. Hastings. Why didn’t 
I see it before?” Similarly, Spinoza, having in mind a person known 
to his forefathers by revelation, even though he rejects their ways 
of speaking of this person, deduces from the idea of being, such a 
description that it fits this person, and this person only. (97-98) 


This becomes evident, according to our author, in the end of Ethics, where 
Spinoza reveals, through the warmth of his language, that by substance he 
meant God all along. Such an affirmation is interesting particularly because 
Professor Wolfson (The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. 2), who has painstak- 
ingly shown how deeply Spinoza is indebted for his analysis of substance to 
the terminology which he inherited from the Jewish scholastics who preceded 
him, nevertheless, leaves one with the impression that though Spinoza used 
the term “God? he meant substance. Dr. Saw believes that though he said 
“substance” he always meant “God? 

The difficulties, as the author points out, lie first in the denial by Spinoza 
that any individual, no matter how committed he himself may be to the 
intellectual love of God, can ever hope to experience God’s love in return, 
for God’s love is only the love with which God loves himself; and secondly, 
the denial by Spinoza of the freedom of the will on the grounds that such 
belief in freedom is the result not of true self-knowledge but of ignorance 
of determining causes outside ourselves. 

Neither conclusion necessarily follows from Spinoza’s own definition of 
God as substance. If God is one and outside of Him is nothing, and if further- 
more “substance is the absolutely concrete whole, not the subject of attributes 
but the subject with its attributes modified in infinite ways,’ and if Spinoza 
can speak of the love with which God loves himself, then it is hard to see how, 
in loving himself, God can avoid loving all things in their travail of being or 
becoming, since they are only modes of His being. Similarly, if substance is 
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indeed causa sui, if God acts according to the necessity of his own nature and 
can, therefore, be said to act freely, one fails to see why the separate modes 
of substance do not inherit from the character of substance some spark of 
his nature, since substance is their immanent and not their transeunt cause. 
This would still leave each individual determined or conditioned in its be- 
havior by all the other modes as they impinge upon it, but each such mode 
would still be conceived as a particular instance of self-activity which all the 
multifarious modes derive from their identification with substance. 

With these qualifications, I think that Dr. Saw would be correct in saying 
that the pantheism of Spinoza through which all things are in God and God 
in all things might well satisfy the religious theist. 


Temple Sinai, Los Angeles Rassi JACOB KOHN 


Tue Meanine or Beauty. By Eric Newton. Whittlesey House, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. 205. $3.50. 


Mr. Newton, the eminent art critic of the London Sunday Times, takes as 
starting point for his analysis of the notion of Beauty, St. Thomas’s statement 
that the beautiful is that which, in the being seen, pleases. He then assumes 
(although in fact it is true only of some pleasures) that “pleasure is the result 
of gratified desire” (22) and deduces that the pleasure of beauty arises from 
the satisfaction of a hunger or desire in the beholder—a desire, which is “the 
outcome of his experience;’ to repeat the experience at the contemplative 
level. The qualification here obviously needed, but missing, is that the experi- 
ence concerned must have been a pleasing one, since, if an unpleasant one, the 
outcome is not desire but aversion. 

On his conception, as above, of the cause of the pleasure of beauty, the 
author bases the statement that “the richer the experience of the beholder 
and the greater his capacity for contemplation . . . the ‘better} as the phrase 
goes, his ‘taste?”” (204) Should the author, however, not have said only “the 
more sensitive”? Interesting and just as are many of Mr. Newton’s remarks 
on taste, this reviewer remains unconvinced that an objective definition of 

good ‘Taste”’ is possible. 

The book contends that the beauty of Nature “is a product of the mathe- 

matical behaviour of Nature, which in its turn is a product of function; 
whereas beauty in art is a product of man’s love of, based on his cutee 
understanding of, the mathematics of Nature?’ (27) The artist is at once an 
observer, a commentator, an interpreter, a visionary, and a creator. (73) 
: Although with a number of caveats, this book can be recommended, as 
ptereacing and profitable reading, alike to aestheticians, art critics, amateurs 
of art, and artists. It is of definitely higher quality than is commonly found 
in the writings of art critics who venture into aesthetics. 


Brown University C. J. Ducasse 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. By A. C. Ewing. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. 260. $3.50. 


Written for university students who are beginners in philosophy, and for 
the general reader, The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy discusses in 
nontechnical language the main problems with which metaphysics and epis- 
temology have been concerned through the ages. These two aspects of 
philosophy are chosen as constituting the most fundamental philosophical 
problems, and on this basis of selection, the problems of ethics, political phi- 
losophy, aesthetics, and value theory have been omitted except where they are 
related incidentally to the main themes. 

After an introductory chapter on what philosophy is and does and why 
it is worth studying, the author launches into discussions of epistemological 
questions. This section covers the controversy between 4 priori rationalism 
and empiricism, the definition and criteria of truth, theories of perception, 
theories of the nature of mind, and the relation of mind and matter (the mind- 
body problem). He then moves on to metaphysical problems which include 
space and time, causality, freedom (determinism and indeterminism), monism 
and pluralism, God and the related problem of evil. There are no cut-and-dried 
solutions offered and the arguments on both sides of controversial questions 
are presented fairly. The author often takes a mediating position and again 
expresses his own choice of solutions on the basis of the evidence. 

The beginner in philosophy or the general reader will be impressed with 
the greatness of the philosophic enterprise and the seriousness and acumen 
- of the minds which have dealt with its problems. While he will not find ready 
answers to his questions, he will find much help in clarifying them and an 
invitation to pursue them further. The book contains a selected bibliography 
of writings most pertinent to the individual problems discussed. 

HERBERT L. SEARLES 


DomrnaTIONs AND Powers. By George Santayana. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1951. 
pp. Xv-481. $4.50. 


Readers, familiar with the writings of George Santayana since The Sense of 
Beauty appeared fifty-six years ago, will not be disappointed in the literary 
quality of Dominations and Powers, nor will they find any great metamor- 
phosis in his method of philosophizing or in the naturalistic presuppositions 
of his philosophy. 

He still writes in the tradition of the literary psychologist, avoiding partisan 
involvement in the drama he is recording and preserving his customary 
Olympian aloofness. He gives us this glimpse of his method: “TI should not 
wish to be a philosopher, if that meant being a prophet. I am content to stand 
where honest laymen are standing, and to write as I might talk with a friend 
in a country walk or sitting at a tavern.’ ( 7) se 

In this book, history is conceived in the terms of dominations and powers; 
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the ways in which man, his passions and powers, his nature and character 
operate within this framework and are modified by circumstances, are the 
main themes. 

The interest of the author is that of a moral philosopher in the sphere of 
politics. The agent in this sphere is the human psyche. Dominations and powers 
have three orders: the generative, the militant, and the rational. The genera- 
tive order is that of growth, custom, and tradition, and is that form of domi- 
nation which is the most decisive and potent and upon which we are most 
dependent from childhood and which remains basic and fundamental to the 
other orders. The militant order is introduced when something new in the 
way of voluntary association, such as political parties, religious sects, and par- 
asitical arts cuts across the generative order. The rational order has to do with 
criticism and appreciation. It is the realm of the exercise of that part of the 
spirit which compares and criticizes, however, in Santayana reason is second- 
ary in the animal psyche, and the politician is not guided by reason. 

Concepts such as “Primal Will} “Spirit;’ “Psyche, “Circumstances,” “Es- 
sences,’ and ‘Reason;’ abound; some of these are categories, while others are 
names for aspects of being, nature and life, which one cannot help accepting. 
Careful consideration of contexts will usually render the terms understandable 
even though undefined. Since politics is not an exact science the terminology 
used can have only a conventional and dramatic significance. 

Santayana’s materialism is somewhat removed from the so-called “modern 
materialism” which he criticizes. He says, “Modern materialists, I confess, 
have usually had vulgar and jejune minds, but not so the ancients who were 
materialists by nature, and not foolishly hostile to popular religion or without 
religion in their hearts?’ (20) 

By materialism he means that something continuous runs through natural 
phenomena. Matter is, whatever in nature by its motions and tensions, causes 
all events to take place and all appearances to appear. The implications of this 
materialism for the present study is that a materialist in ethics and politics 
should be a humanist. 

When he comes to the discussion of politics and government in the con- 
temporary world, Santayana is somewhat skeptical of progress and of ultimate 
solutions through politics and governments. The function of government is 
expressed as follows: 


Government in this way becomes the rational art of minimizing the 
inevitable conflicts of primal irrational Wills against one another and 
against the forces of nature at large. If government attempts to go 
further and to approve one set of irrational Wills and forbid another, 
it becomes itself the agent of a particular irrational Will; and instead 
of speaking for all Wills that move in its domains, and showing each 
the best terms it can make with Circumstances, it becomes itself a 
particular net of circumstances hostile to all other Wills, instead of 
a wise friend to them all. (434) 
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Raising the contemporary problem of world leadership the author ex- 
presses skepticism of the effectiveness of the United Nations. The virtues and 
vices of both the United States and the Soviet Union as world leaders are 
discussed and neither is given a perfectly clean bill. 

Readers of Dominations and Powers who look for the solution of the 
cosmic riddle, or for practical guidance in the troubled waters of contempo- 
rary world affairs will be disappointed. But here we have the mature expres- 
sion of an urbane, sage, and philosophically sophisticated spirit, on life, society 
and politics, science, religion, and morality, from the vantage point of a poet, 
interested spectator and intelligent student of the whole panorama of western 
civilization. Halo: 


EssenTIALisM. By Frederick Mayer. Russell F. Moore Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. 
223092.75; 


What is Mayer’s “Essentialism?” Is it a theory of essences, as we find it in 
scholasticism, in Hegel, Husserl, Santayana or Whitehead? Not at all. While 
phenomenologists seek the “essence” of things, their basic unchangeable 
character which subsists independently of space, time and existence, Mayer’s 
essentialism rather looks for that which is “essential” to human existence in 
space and time, in the present and in the future. Although not defined, his 
concept of essence seems neither ontological nor epistemological but rather 
axiological. Is Mayer’s essentialism an antithesis to Sartre’s existentialism? 
Although the title of this vividly written little book would suggest such an 
assumption, it is not justified. For, like existentialism, Mayer’s essentialism 
feels that not nature but man should be the main object of philosophical in- 
quiry. But while existentialism considers man rather as isolated, individual 
existence, Mayer’s essentialism looks upon man as a member of society, as a 
collective being, integrated into social institutions. 
Asa philosophy of that man essentialism has great pretensions. It is 


an attempt to combat the disintegration of our civilization and to 
bring about a more adequate balance between philosophy and science 
and between faith and reason. . . . Essentialism represents a unifica- 
tion and universalization of knowledge and an attempt to apply it 
concretely and experimentally to the problems of society. (4) 


This program makes it clear that, under a new name, essentialism tries to 
continue the work of Francis Bacon and especially of John Dewey, who in 
our time most forcefully insisted that philosophy deals with social and moral 
problems and extends to these fields the experimental methods of science. 
In order to clear the way for this philosophy, Mayer courageously fights 
Bacon’s “idola” or idols, as they appear in modern and, especially, in American 
society. He preaches intellectual humility and tolerance toward divergent 
viewpoints for he realizes that nobody has a monopoly on truth. A man is 
not truly civilized, he says, until he can laugh at himself and until he looks 
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at himself with a sense of detachment. Thus Mayer struggles against self- 
righteousness in which he sees, correctly, one of the great dangers to our 
civilization. Like Hayakawa he fights our two-valued axiological approach 
to things and ideas, the white-and-black perspective in which we sce them. 
To be sure, “we do not burn or torture a man today for his theological opinions 
—unless they are extended to politics or economics:’ ( 190) As we see, Mayer 
is not afraid of uttering unpopular ideas. Obviously the “one-world philoso- 
phy” he tries to achieve does not tolerate a two-valued orientation—on 
either side. 

Regarding metaphysics as the “alchemy of philosophy,’ Mayer wishes to 
apply the scientific, experimental method even to international politics, in 
order to preserve world peace. Dewey’s experimental attitude, substituting 
detailed analysis of single facts to wholesale assertions, seems to be Mayer’s 
guiding maxim. Instead of fighting each other with “everlasting principles,’ 
diplomats should rather deal with specific facts, trying, like modern science, 
to reduce qualitative differences to quantitative ones. In this sense Professor 
Mayer’s essentialism hopes to overcome medievalism and to clear the way for 
a new renaissance of America and mankind. Let us hope that the future will 
justify the author’s expectations. 


California Institute of Technology ALFRED STERN 


Tue Tuoucnt or C. S, Perce. By Thomas A. Goudge. University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, 1951. pp. Xii-360. $5.00. 


Charles Peirce shares a peculiarity associated with Spinoza: Those who dip 
seriously into his works are likely to gain the confusing feeling that his words 
do not make sense. If Spinoza leaves bewilderment in the mind of the reader 
concerning the relations of his two realms of eternity and time, of axiological 
piety and materialism, so Peirce mystifies by his metaphysical notions that 
simply do not keep house with his positivistic, pragmatic logic. Some years 
ago David Bidney took the bull by the horns and proposed that Spinoza 
simply was caught flat-footed in the guilt of massive contradiction. Professor 
Goudge now applies the same principle to Peirce, by accepting at face value 
those statements of his author which seem obviously to belong to two different 
metaphysical viewpoints. These he identifies as naturalistic and transcendental, 
or as scientistic and logical, on the one hand, and idealistic, voluntaristic, and 
instinctual, on the other. He, therefore, undertakes, in his own words, 


. +. to interpret Peirce’s thought in terms of a basic conflict which I 
believe it exhibits. By proceeding thus I have been able to survey his 
main ideas without brushing any of them aside as “unrepresentative” 
because they do not fit into a coherent system. I have also been able 
to take his ipsissima verba at their face value without feeling called 
on to construe them in such a way as to render them consistent. (vii) 
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In these terms the author proceeds to give a very lucid and solid account of 
the double-headed thought of his author, and, at the same time, provides a 
clue to the puzzle of a similar dualism in subsequent pragmatism at the hands 
of James, Schiller, and Dewey. This book can be recommended for those who 
wish a useful survey of Peirce’s writings. Wizur Lone 


THINKING AND VALUING. By D. J. McCracken. Macmillan & Co., London, 1950. 
Pp. ix-238. $2.50. 


Several good essays have come out of England recently, indicating that the 
fever for analytic studies has begun to decline. This volume is one of them. 
Adopting the hypothesis that “reflective value-judgments occur and are intel- 
lectual acts, taking their material from experience, but grounded upon an 
a priori concept or category,’ (229) the author, after considerable preliminary 
discussion of this category, proceeds to explore its presence and role in the 
philosophies of Descartes, Geulincx, and Spinoza. In general all three make 
a contrast between imagination, the principle of the Renaissance, and reason; 
the latter seeking “‘a principle of universality and objectivity in the human 
mind” (226) In the Cartesian view, value is objective: it satisfies man, not 
because he creates it, but because he discovers it. With Platonism it agrees 
that reality and value are one, “the foundation of morality as well as of knowl- 
edge’ (226) In other words, the idea of God is “at once the supreme principle 
of explanation, and the supreme object of valuation, and neither if not also 
the other” (229) We may agree with the author in his contention, of which 
this study is an illustration, that the “separation of thinking and valuing, 
whether its motivation be religious or empiricist, is fundamentally erroneous 
and fatal in philosophy;’ (3) and that the history of thought can still be an 
exciting employment once we escape from the hackneyed ritualism of the 
textbooks. It is rather curious, however, that the writer, who sees British 
philosophy as plunged into insularity, divided between Christian authoritar- 
ianism and the impersonalisms of intellectualism and abstractionism, should 
fail to mention his fellow countryman, F. C. S. Schiller, who devoted his life 
to the same thesis even if he explored it in a more voluntaristic direction. 


W.L. 


Positivism, A Stupy iv Human Unoversranpinc. By Richard von Mises. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1951. pp. xi-404. $6.00. 


It is not necessary to live in flatland, but it is important to know why some 

eople do. Here is a book we have been waiting for: the first thorough survey 
in the English language of the entire field of human knowledge and experience 
from the standpoint of neopositivism. It runs the entire gamut from logistic 
and mathematics to miracles, social science, metaphysics, art, law, ethics, and 
religion, and reveals clearly enough precisely what the school of scientific 
empiricism is up to. To those seasoned in history, the product itself is some- 
what astonishing: The values of humanity are sliced down until they remain 
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nothing but a heap of shavings and sawdust. Curiously this seems to the author, 
as representative of this new movement, a positive and laudable achievement; 
an outcome that lands in subjective idealism and practical materialism. Extreme 
idealism, in other words, gains the victory, but materialism wins the race. 
True, the author seems to desire some sort of peace with tradition: He grants 
autonomy to poetry, acknowledges metaphysics, and confesses that a single, 
all-embracing scientific language is not only relative to arbitrary postulates 
and purposes, but is an ideal scarcely realizable in completeness. The gesture 
of reconciliation, however, is purely formal: Poetry is accepted only as mere 
feeling, metaphysics only as embryonic science. We may be permitted to ask, 
further, what kind of self-imposed sense of ominiscience can betray men into 
making such statements as the following: “Whoever installs a lightning rod on 
his roof or undergoes a surgical operation . . . acts against the letter and 
spirit of religion” (355) By what strange claim to spokesmanship for humanity 
can the author assert that beauty is a “sensation”? (314) What logic supports 
the self-confident claim that unless every moron and cannibal agrees with 
masters of life, there can be no objectively valid norms or value-judgments? 
(322) If statements of this absurd nature were correspondingly made in pure 
mathematics or theoretical physics by a professor of Latin philology or, let 
us say, a theologian, no doubt the author would pronounce them silly and 
protest against invasion of territory by alien experts. Nor, under the circum- 
stances, can we do otherwise in this case even if the author speaks in the name 
of “the intellect?’ (347) It is significant and typical that the author is professor 
of aerodynamics and applied mathematics at Harvard. Neopositivism as more 
than a principle of methodological convenience, is simply fake philosophy 
produced by specialists from the field of mathematics and physics. This book, 
nevertheless, is to be highly recommended to those seeking a synoptic view 
of this viewpoint. It is also a splendid piece of printing. W.L. 


A Critique oF Loatcat Positivism. By C. E. M. Joad. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1950. pp. 154. $2.75. 


Mr. Joad entertains a hearty dislike for logical positivism in the form of the 
first edition of Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic. Aroused by the actual, 
supposed, or anticipated evil effects of this book, not upon philosophical or 
logical theory but upon practical beliefs and actions, moral, social, and reli- 
gious, he delivers himself of an impassioned diatribe that is at once the most 
vigorous and inadequate critique of neopositivism that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Joad should know that much that he lays at the door of Ayer may, 
with equal justification, be laid at many another door. Much that he imputes 
to positivism as its special property is entirely unwarranted as, for instance, 
that there is a kind of unique viciousness in positivism in its doctrine that all 
factual propositions are empirical hypotheses. Much of the analysis made by 
Joad is deficient in its failure to grasp adequately such significant items as, 
for instance, the meaning of cognitive, as distinct from noncognitive, in the 
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theory of meaning, or the relation of the concepts of truth and cognition to 
valuation as represented in Russell, whose position he discusses as a sideline. 

On the other hand, where Mr. Joad’s discussion is good, it is often very 
good, as in parts of the treatment of the verifiability principle or the discussion 
of the problem of the self. There is comparatively little here in principle, 
however, that has not already appeared in one or more of the numerous 
published analyses and critiques of the various phases and aspects of positivism 
in particular and logical empiricism in general. But it is unfortunate that the 
values of Joad’s work are vitiated by his uncontrolled polemic, by his unwill- 
ingness to treat his subject in its more representative, more mature, and less 
extreme forms (he insists, for instance, on dealing with the first rather than 
the revised edition of Ayer), and by his failure to recognize that many of 
the sins which he imputes to Ayer’s position are the common possession of 
contemporary empiricism. The main value of the work will be its worth as 
a brief and suggestive compendium of critical notes and its role as an object 
of study for those who find it interesting to observe the emotional responses 
of philosophers. Certainly at the point of its main interest, the volume is 
unimpressive. One finds it difficult to take seriously the complaints of a critic 
who exhibits in himself such a disposition to favor such a philosophic and 
religious neo-orthodoxy as does Mr. Joad. This appears, for instance, as his 
insistence on an absolutistic moral knowledge or his complaint that a Christian 
who embraces logical positivism takes on a philosophy that is incompatible 
with a belief in miracles. 

It is to be hoped that sometime when Mr. Joad is in a better mood, when 
he is less inclined to caricature and not so prone to connect logical positivism 
with fascism, and when he not only is willing to approach the subject in terms 
of a broader representation but is willing to recognize that it at least has had 
a healthful antiseptic value in recent philosophy, he will again turn his atten- 
tion to positivism and give us the result of a less passionate analysis. There is 
much here that deserves further critical study, and certainly the impact of 
philosophical thought upon practical personal and social affairs is an interesting 
and important problem, but nothing is to be gained for philosophic under- 
standing by resort to heat language and name-calling. 


University of Utah SterLinc M. McMurrin 


TIME’S ARROW AND EVOLUTION 


Time’s Arrow AND Evotution. By Harold F. Blum. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. Xi-222. $4.00. 


Dr. Blum begins his interesting discussion on the relation of evolution to the 
second law of thermodynamics or the phenomenon of entropy by inquiring 
if an acceptable mechanism for explaining organic evolution has been found. 
He sees clearly that any scientific solution must not only explain that evolution 
has taken place but why it has taken one pathway rather than some other 
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possible or imaginary one. Time is irrevocable, events are irreversible, and 
all point in a single direction. This can have one certain implication—things 
that run down must have a beginning as certainly as an end, and he takes 
issue with the idea frequently expressed that living organisms manage in some 
way to violate this principle. Within the living organism the exchange of 
energy may result in an increase or decrease of entropy, but he holds that 
this decrease does not apply if the universal system or cosmos is taken into 
account. Illustrating this, in the case of the photosynthesis by green plants, 
he writes: “This in no way controverts the second law of thermodynamics, 
since in this photochemical reaction energy from outside the system is added 
in such a way as to upset the statistical relationships that determined the direc- 
tion in which the reaction would go spontaneously.’ (32-33) 

But this conclusion is to put the problem one step further back and thrust 
it into the convenient closet of the unknowable. Entropy is placed thereby 
in the immeasurable larger system but whence arose the original energy to 
create this dying system. After all, in the system of the human organism, we 
have experiences of creation ex nibilo of a certain sort which can by the im- 
measurable energy of personal decision act without measurable entropy. 
Instead, the voluntary use of mind or muscle leads to greater powers, an 
increase of energy for which no specious reasoning can account. The whole 
argument proceeds on this principle throughout the discussion covering the 
whole gamut of possibilities. However, Dr. Blum is no hard-and-fast mecha- 
nist and he does consider every standpoint in a truly scientific and judicious 
manner. 


Obviously we lack at the present time a unified concept of the origin 
of the earth compatible with all the data from astronomy, geophysics, 
chemistry, and geology, and in the end any successful theory must 
account for the evidence from all these sources. The biologist can 
hope to contribute little or nothing to the development of such a 
concept..«.< (42) 


The reason for this conclusion must obviously lie in the inability of the bio- 
physicist to take the jump into metaphysics and assume the existence of pur- 
pose as the “final term” and ultimate explanation of all meaningful existence. 

The author, unlike many scientific writers of today, faces honestly up to 
all the facts, such as the apparent uniqueness of our earth, its atmosphere and 
its sustentation of life. “This uniqueness of the earth as an abode of life is a 
matter that strikes one more forcibly the more he tries to break out of the 
circle? (76) Nor is the problem lessened when to this he adds the statement: 
“Life, it seems, did not arise and evolve as a system free to vary in any direc- 
tion whatsoever; but as a system upon which great restrictions were placed, 
some of them even before the earth came into existence?’ (76) Thus we arrive 
at the dilemma which willy nilly impales the mechanistic materialist: Before 
anything was, there was a plan, a purpose, and a purposing creative intelli- 
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gence. This is the confession which the most outstanding scientists of our 
time have come to make at the very time that so many of our fledgling scien- 
tists dream of mechanical robots that can think and perform with even greater 
ability than their inventors. Maybe so in particular instances. 

While Dr. Blum is fair in his presentations, yet he strives to keep within 
the set bounds of conventional science so as not to offend his materialistic 
colleagues and he is able to maintain his evolutionary position only by frequent 
and subtle resorts to Lamarckianism. Throughout there exists, in his inter- 
pretation of “natural selection” as the creative factor in evolution, a dogged 
persistence in resorting to the generally-discarded assumption of inheritance 
of acquired characters. But what alternative is there to one who by charter 
and definition cannot pass beyond the bounds of empirical materialism? There 
plainly is none. More and more evident becomes the fact that existence derives 
its meaning not from objectivity alone but must be understood by the ultimate 
purposes involved in its creation. This is the inevitable result but it opens a 
new field of inquiry in which science develops into metaphysics. 

We do not hesitate in spite of our criticism to pronounce this work one 
of the most important in the scientific field and one which should be carefully 
studied by everyone who has the least glimmering desire for information 
respecting his world. Roile.¥. 


‘THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY. By Bertrand Russell. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. 1951. pp. 64. $2.00. 


In the beginning, Lord Russell promises to consider “the purely intellectual 
effects of science as a solvent of unfounded traditional beliefs, such as witch- 
craft, then “scientific technique, especially since the Industrial Revolution,’ 
followed by “the influence of the new techniques on government, on social 
classes, on the old problem of the limits of individual liberty, and on the 
possibility of deliberate biological modification of the human species,’ and 
last “the philosophy which is being suggested by the triumphs of science’’ (4) 

The impossibility of fulfilling such a contract in sixty-four pages is the 
first fact to strike the reader. The next is the complete ignoring of the latest 
scientific pronouncements of the most outstanding contemporary scientists 
and a reversion to the now obsolete dogmas of mechanistic materialism. 
“. . ‘purpose’ is a concept which is scientifically useless . . . though less 
accepted than it was, and persecution has revived’ (9) It would be interesting 
to know just who has persecuted whom and whether science is now so sensi- 
tive that it cannot brook a difference of opinion. Just at the moment when 
Lord Russell attempts to push aside “purpose” as a strictly religious and 
abandoned concept, Millikan, Max Planck, Lillie, Kimball, Swann, the two 
Comptons, and a host of other genuine scientists have announced that the 
concept cannot be escaped. 

All in all, the book appears to be the announcement of a disgruntled fault- 
finder with a flair for unfairness such as the coupling of the missionaries with 
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the appearance of syphilis among the island tribes (24) and including mis- 
sionaries with dictators as the elements that hold back modernization. After 
laboring to declare mechanistic materialism to be the main salvation of man, 
and, in the process, castigating even John Dewey, he concludes after all, in 
contradiction to his most-loved speculations, something with which this re- 
viewer can agree, the one grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff: 


The root of the matter is a very simple and old-fashioned thing, a 
thing so simple that I am almost ashamed to mention it, for fear of 
the derisive smile with which wise cynics will greet my words. The 
thing I mean—please forgive me for mentioning it—is love, Christian 
love, or compassion. If you feel this, you have a motive for existence, 
a guide in action, a reason for courage, an imperative necessity for 
intellectual honesty. If you feel this, you have all that anybody should 


need in the way of religion. (59) 
Relies 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL LiFe. By John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. 43. $1.75. 


As a relief from Russell’s incoherent pessimism, it would be well to buy and 
read Principal John Baillie’s Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, a philo- 
sophical discourse delivered before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Edinburgh on the twelfth of August 1951. Head of New 
College, University of Edinburgh, and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, he 
yet speaks as a man of science to other scientists on exactly the same theme 
as Russell, “how largely our general outlook on life has been affected by the 
scientific approach to things. . .. Modern natural science came into being as 
the result of a growing determination to banish purposive explanation from 
scientific procedure?’ (7, 16) 

This he shows means no more than that “purpose is not discoverable by 
empirical methods” and proceeds to show how materialistic monism was itself 
the child of an earlier religious concept and describes the virtues of the man 
of science to be just those which have been sought in Christian teaching and 
practice, such as belief in free discussion, tolerance, and equal treatment of 
others, springing from respect to persons and nonexistent without that respect. 

As in the case of Russell, he arrives at last with the fact that faces us all, 
that with our present scientific knowledge and without the moralities of 
religion, we can look only for destruction. RTE 


Cosmic Rays. By Louis Leprince-Ringuet. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1950. pp. 
Xil-290. $6.65. 


Of an entirely different order is the work Cosmic Rays by the distinguished 
French scientist Louis Leprince-Ringuet. Translated from the French by Fay 
Ajzenberg of the University of Wisconsin, it gives us the latest information 
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on the cosmic ray. In the lay mind there has been curiosity about the search 
for mountain-top experiments, the sending of valuable apparatus to the strato- 
sphere, the long journeys and hardships of travel to the ends of the earth. All 
this is now disclosed to the point of explanation to the intellectual layman who 
is willing to pay for the information by careful study. If some portions baffle 
his understanding, there is yet enough that is plain to satisfy his curiosity, or 
to whet it. Much that has been blind to the man of the street becomes available. 
The profuse illustrations are a vast help to.a concept of the separation of the 
rays into protons, neutrons, and mesons. Those who give it the attention it 
deserves will find it not only interesting but thrilling. Re Voks 


Tue New Paysics. By C. V. Raman. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. 
PP- 144. $3.75. 


The New Physics by Sir C. V. Raman, while easy reading for the general 
public, is less informative than the work on Cosmic Rays by Leprince-Ringuet. 
Dr. Raman is one of the world’s great scientists, a Nobel Prize Winner, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Calcutta University, and discoverer of the Raman Effect. 
With this background one naturally expects something after the manner of 
the book above-mentioned, but if so, the reader will be disappointed. The 
substance of the book is gathered from talks as represented in the subtitle on 
“Aspects of Science? Thus it deals interestingly with a great variety of sub- 
jects such as “Physics in the News:’ “Geometry in Nature?’ “Light and Colour 
in Nature; “The Sensations of Light and Colour? and “Light and Colour in 
Science and Industry?’ He dwells on soil, water, and weather of the country- 
side: “The Romance of Glass,’ “Atmospheric Electricity,’ “Cellular Structure? 
“Cosmic Rays,’ “The Stellar Universe,’ and “The Scientific Outlook’ It pro- 
vides such information as the general reader may easily understand and will 
be welcomed by such. Ree: 


Man Is a Microcosm. By J. A. V. Butler. Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp. Vi-162. $3.00. 


A most interesting and informing book for the layman is Dr. J. A. V. Butler’s 
Man Is a Microcosm. Dr. Butler is an eminent chemist and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Biophysical Chemistry at the Chester Beatty Research Hospital, 
London, and speaks with authority. He discusses the beginnings and continu- 
ance of life on the earth; the changes that have come about in physical theory; 
the helpers and hinderers of vital processes, with a description and explanation 
of the vitamins and antibiotic drugs so much in common thought. There are 
chapters on the nature of the cell development and growth, muscle and brain, 
speech and thought, with a concluding chapter on man. The importance of 
this book lies in its intelligibility for the common understanding, for its recog- 
nition of recent discoveries in science, its lack of scientific dogmatism, and 
its appreciation of the spiritual elements in the life of man. It is a book of 
importance quite out of keeping with its briefness. Ree be 
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GENETICS AND THE OriGIN oF Species. By Theodosius Dobzhansky. 3rd. ed. 
rev. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp- X-364- $5.00. 

Genetics and the Origin of Species is the third revised edition of a classical 

account of modern biology. First published in 1937, it has attained authorita- 

tive status in its field and in the previous edition was awarded the Daniel Giraud 

Elliot Prize by the National Academy of Sciences. / 

There can be no controversy or disparagement of facts that are given 
after such meticulous investigation and under such auspices. This reviewer 
would be foolish indeed with his small resources to question these nor does 
he find himself out of sympathy therewith. Nevertheless, whatever comment 
can be given on such a work must be of the nature of a philosophical criticism, 
not of the scientific facts, but with the logic of the philosophical conclusions 
or hypotheses that are drawn from these. Nor in so contemporary a book will 
such criticisms likely reach significant proportions. The whole tenor and 
attitude of outstanding scientists has changed and the old dogmatic way of 
stating hypotheses which are reasonable though unverifiable is now happily 
wanting from reliable works. Science is no longer, nor has it ever been with 
the leading scientists, willing to make extreme claims. Therefore, criticisms 
from philosophy may seem picayunish or unimportant. 

We have here what everyone should know about the rise and production 
of organic life, the facts of heredity and mutation, the influence of natural 
selection in the development of species, the causes of hybrid sterility, and 
finally the patterns of evolution. Presumably no enlightened man of today 
would deny the facts of evolution since to do so would go against all the 
evidence. The main question is, then, not “that” but “how,’ and the answer 
involves the alternative of appearance by chance or by purpose. The very 
latest authorities, such as Jeans, Eddington, Du Noity, Millikan, Compton, 
Swann, Kimball, Planck, Sherrington, and a host of others are in general agree- 
ment that evolution does not happen by chance but must be provided in 
advance of its existence by some purposing intelligence behind or within the 
whole process. It need only be said concerning it that in a world the most 
prominent physical characteristic of which is movement or change in a space- 
time continuum, an immanent intelligence must be self-conscious, self-direc- 
tive, and also transcendent of the process. In such a case, we have the essential 
characteristics of a person. 

It might be too much to expect a full and frank recognition of this fact 
since the scientist can plead that it is out of his field. However, science is now 
faced, both in physics and biology, with the metaphysical dilemma which it 
cannot avoid. The sooner it acknowledges this with candor, the better. It 
should give up when the going gets tough, the harboring of old superstitions 
concerning spontaneous generation, Lamarckianism, and chance, after having 
denied each of these in turn. 

What pleases a philosopher, however, is the growing tolerance, the modest 
and self-denying search after truth, and the open-mindedness, as well as 
scientific exactness, which characterizes this book. Ri Lak 
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BorDERLANDS OF SCIENCE. By Alfred Still. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. 
PP: 424. $3.75. 


This work is exactly what its title implies, a consideration of the claims for 
events beyond the sober demonstrations of science. The divining rod, levita- 
tion, the poltergeist, telekinesis, automatic writing, hypnotism, clairvoyance, 
psychometry, and telepathy, all these are received with the frankness of an 
open mind and large expectations. The effects upon the reader must, of course, 
depend upon his faith in the reality of the claims made. To such it will probably 
seem entirely verifiable, but to others there will remain unsolvable doubts. 
The method makes appeal to the hidden mysteries which lie in the phenomena 
of gravitation, for instance, as justifying the validity of claims for levitation. 
Since gravitation is itself mysterious, levitation may not be more so. 

The claim of the jacket that it is provocative is well taken. The necessity 
for attendant and concealing tricks about this sort of thing will make the 
tough-minded hesitate. Ra rE. 


TRADITIONAL RELIGION 


“Prers PLOWMAN” AND SCRIPTURAL TrapiTIon. By D. W. Robertson and Ber- 
nard F, Huppe. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. xi-259. 
$4.00. 


From a study of its many biblical references, Professors Robertson of Prince- 
ton and Huppe of Harpur College have added considerably to our awareness 
that Piers Plowman (B text) draws from a background of scriptural tradition 
which, though expressed through many more writings than those they choose, 
was yet of a highly corporate nature. And inevitably, because of this corpo- 
rate nature, any one allusion may suggest others in coherent sequence, and any 
work, such as Piers Plowman, may have a kind of unity, because of its back- 
ground, which a modern religious writing might not have. 

However, these authors conclude, from a detailed, analytical survey of 
the poem, that there is here unity and logical development of no fortuitous 
kind; and, in fact, that Piers Plowman is a highly systematic structure, having 
the most precise and specific symbolic values, and admitting of interpretation, 
allegorically, anagogically, and tropologically, to which medieval scriptural 
tradition (even for passages with no obvious biblical connections) provides 
the key. It is thus comparable to and “no less perfect structurally” than the 
Divine Comedy. The search for Dowel, Dobet, Debest is, therefore, seen as 
an organic culmination of the whole, strictly parallel in its “threeness” to 
everything else in the poem, according to much ingenious formulation pre- 
sented in Chapter 9. At the “allegorical” level they may relate to the active, 
contemplative, and prelatical callings, that is, the mice (commons), good her- 
mits and good plowmen (secular clergy), or their opposites, the cat (king), 
false hermits, and false plowmen (friars); at the “tropological” level, to a 
trinity of memory, intellect, will, then faith, hope, charity, and their various 
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opposites; at the “anagogical” level, to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (Holy 
Church) and World, Flesh and Devil (Lady Meed). 

It follows necessarily that the author of Piers Plowman was, of course, 
one man and a learned man, who (we might conjecture) followed his legen- 
dary undergraduate studies at Oriel with postgraduate research (in Scriptural 
Traditions) at Princeton and Harpur; and that Will, the Dreamer is naught 
but the human will abstracted, and otherwise a technical device. This may 
be so; but somehow the old schooling sticks. At least one may be reluctant to 
give up the view that the author was the long, lean, humble, somewhat pathetic 
and mysterious singer of placebos, writing his book over the years, and filling 
it with cherished biblical texts which may hve been most of the lore that he 
had; in short, that Piers Plowman is, in the main, the profuse strains of unpre- 
meditated art. 

Nonetheless, Robertson and Huppe have done a great deal to enlarge the 
meaningfulness of the poem, both in its general conception of the discipling 
of man’s will in his search for redemption, and also in may details of its artistic 
methods (as, for example, the importance of the “thematic imagery” of plow- 
ing, food, clothing, money, etc., throughout the poem). It need hardly be 
added that this is not a book for “the general reader?’ General readers, and 
some others, may continue to read the poem, as of old, for its apparently 
unpredictable richness and variety—with reasonable assurance that the allegory 
won't bite them. MEREDITH THOMPSON 


EarLty AMERICAN METHODISM, 1769-1844. VoL. II]. To REFORM THE NATION. 
By Wade Crawford Barclay. Board of Missions and Church Extension, 
Methodist Church, N. Y., 1950. pp. xi-562. $3.50. 


This definitive work is the second of a projected six-volume History of Meth- 
odist Missions by a veteran editor, traveler, and expositor. Volume I on 
Missionary Motive and Expansion analyzed the spread of Methodist churches 
across the American frontier to the split into Northern and Southern organi- 
zations over the slavery issue. The present study covers the same seventy-five 
years from another angle, the historic Wesleyan objective of reform. 

The main actors are the circuit riders, some of whom became bishops, 
secretaries, and presidents, but most of whom wandered from post to post, 
setting a general pattern of righteousness but carrying through less social 
change than did the more permanent resident ministry of their Congregational 
and Unitarian contemporaries on the eastern seaboard. The Methodist itiner- 
ants stressed purity of motive and conquest of individual sin, confident that 
good will and holy living would achieve general rectitude and alleviate the 
lot of the underprivileged. In sympathetic yet devastating detail, Dr. Barclay 
discloses the inadequacy of this high-minded escapism. For example, although 
in the earliest days of the republic Methodists had been in substantial accord 
concerning the evils of Negro slavery, when tension ran high after 1820 both 
Northerners and Southerners tended to appease, compromise, and evade, with 
the result that various Negro bodies split off from the mother church, until 
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the ultimate schism of 1844 ensued in such manner as to bring little credit 
to either of the sectional branches. On other matters also, like prison reform, 
equality for women, and the incipient new industrialism and trade unionism, 
American Methodism likewise lacked sufficient insight to take a prophetic 
and effective stand. 

The pioneer ministers were at their best in sensing their mission to preach 
the gospel of Arminian grace rather than restrictive Calvinism, in insisting 
upon simplicity of worship, often to the point of crudity and drabness, and 
in demanding the curtailment of such vices as gambling and excessive drinking. 
A strong temperance movement was a main social achievement, with the sign- 
ing of the pledge as the accepted rule for conference and camp-meetings. A 
second dominant outlet for reform lay in organized efforts to Christianize the 
Indians of the Mississippi valley. Dr. Barclay traces this enterprise with pro- 
digious accuracy through one-third of the book, indicating its idealistic pur- 
pose but revealing its transitory influence through a combination of factors 
such as paucity of missionary recruits and support, confusion of objectives, 
doubt as to whether to stress preaching or education, or the use of English or 
Indian dialects, all coupled with Caucasian inability to adjust to Indian psy- 
chology and life, along with the disappearance of the red man as the white man 
took over his ancestral domains. A foresighted Methodist policy of more 
permanent social significance was manifested in the establishment of frontier 
academies, many of which became colleges. 

The volume holds one’s interest to the end, through its culminating chap- 
ters on the Methodist way and message, a brilliant biographical analysis of 
the writings, outlooks, and methods of dozens of itinerants introduced in 
footnotes and brought into cultural immortality. With little preliminary 
schooling the circuit riders usually became intellectual leaders by reading and 
self-discipline; they spread education through books which they carried in 
their saddlebags. They preached extemporaneously and repetitiously, but 
they aroused the minds and consciences of the frontiersmen and of the settlers 
in the new towns. They strengthened the impulses toward freedom and liberal- 
ism associated with the peaceful revolutions of Jefferson and Jackson. 

The work is admirable in scholarship and research. It concludes with 
seventy-five pages of closely printed references, notes, and bibliography, 
thousands of citations, in addition to heavy documentation at the foot of most 
pages of the text. It should edify both the most exacting of experts and the 
most casual of readers. Eart CRANSTON 


Tuer SovEREIGNTY oF GoD AND THE WorD oF Gop (KARL BARTH); FREEDOM IN 
Gop (NICHOLAS BERDYAEV); CREATION AND GRACE (EMIL BRUNNER); ‘THE 
SELF AND ITs HAZARDS (KARL JASPERS); CHRISTIAN HUMANISM (JACQUES 
MARITAIN); CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY (REINHOLD NIEBUHR). By E. L. Allen. 


Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. $5.00 set. 


Here is a set of six paper-bound pamphlets, of about forty-six pages each, 
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which offer a thumbnail introduction to some of the important religious minds 
of our era. Necessarily sketchy, they will be useful and handy for those who 
must be satisfied with a quick look. Each includes a one-page biography and 
a list of the author’s writings available in the English language. 


ILLUMINATION ON Jacos BorHMe. By Charles A. Muses. King’s Crown Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 201. $3.50. 


The little-known Dionysius Andreas Freher, who died in England in 1728, 
is one of the most important of Boehme’s interpreters and popularizers, and 
a man who gains interest from the fact that he exerted considerable, if un- 
acknowledged influence on William Law. The latter turned to Boehmenism 
as the support for his own later latitudinarian mysticism. The present study, 
substantially a doctor’s dissertation, examines in careful detail Freher’s life, 
writings, and the essentials of his teaching, and sets the record straight on the 
history of English Boehmenism during the eighteenth century. Freher was not 
only a great soul and a perceptive mind; he deserves notice because he was a 
successful pioneer in the symbolic pictorial representation of metaphysical and 
ethical ideas. He also succeeded in elucidating the significant essence of 
Boehme’s teaching in a manner to make it clear and impressive. In the author’s 
words, 


Freher’s work with respect to the older thinker is comparable to the 
relation of the Brahma Sutra to the Upanishads, the former represent- 
ing in a more systematic fashion all the immense but uncollated rich- 
ness of insight of the latter. . . . Freher’s work stands singly as a 
monumental beacon shining steadily on the way to Boehme’s pro- 
found meaning and message to mankind—a message that will become 
more practical and significant with each passing day of this critical 


century. (151f.) 


Detailed analysis is given of Freher’s interpretation of Boehme’s doctrines on 
the nature of divinity, the problem of evil, of point, center, and circumference, 
and the seven properties; the exposition as offered not only makes sense but 
proves to be ethically fruitful. WL. 


LITERATURE FROM CLASSIC TO MODERN 


From Homer to MENANDER. By L. A. Post. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1951. pp. 333. $3.75. 


‘To those who have been accustomed to view Greek literature as lacking in 


moral and spiritual sensitiveness, it will come as a surprise to find the emphasis _ 


on these elements which is pointed out by Professor Post in one of the most 
valuable and discriminating books of the year. In From Homer to Menander, 
he follows the development of the Homeric writings from their original form 


Steal 
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into the interpretations made of them in the dramatic productions of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander. 

The Iliad is seen as a man’s book treating of life and tragedy from the 
standpoint of affairs, of glory, of loyalty to friends, of courage, and greatest 
of all, of pity. The Odyssey is pictured as feminist from the standpoint of 
considering corresponding duties and relationships within the family and the 
home, the duties of constancy and loyalty. The lingering influence of Oriental 
drama is seen in the employment of the dance, music, and lamentation by the 
Greek tragedians. Everywhere there is reference to the institutional, the totali- 
tarian idea. Salvation is identical with civilization, marriage is not a reconcilia- 
tion between individuals but of nature with the institutions of the civil com- 
munity. Yet at the same time, the Greek poets were working toward a new 
freedom wherein the powers of neither God nor political organization should 
override the rights of the individual, the common humanities. Zeus was the 
pattern of political despotism but even Zeus must be reconciled to men and 
failing this must pass away. This conflict between despotic powers in the social 
order and the humanities due the individual was the problem they would solve. 
The particular contribution of Christianity was to show that man must be 
saved from this inhuman and mistaken interpretation of God as a power to be 
feared, by the substitution of a God of love such as was pictured in the teach- 
ing of the Man of Nazareth. Unfortunately, the pagan ideal largely survives 
in institutional Christianity. 

Aeschylus provides in the Prometheus the challenge to totalitarianism as 
against the humanities. At long last, man is to learn through discipline that 
the furies which pursue the guilty conscience are but the “hounds of Heaven” 
that bring absolution with repentance, a change of heart, the furies become 
Eumenides’ the organs of grace. Sophocles makes Antigone the victor by 
moral right over the tyrant Creon showing that there are humanities which 
the veriest despot dare not ignore. Oedipus is saved by his passion for truth. 
But whereas he is represented as the passive victim of Electra’s wiles, it is, 
we think, a nobler interpretation of his character which is given by Robinson 
Jeffers in “The Tower Beyond Tragedy” (Selected Poetry) where Oedipus 
forsakes the ancient kingdom, forever determined to be free from its murders 
and its treacheries. Euripides proclaims the age of reason when philanthropy 
and friendship will replace the old fear of the Gods; in Hecuba and im The 
Trojan Women, he shows how all things dear are swept away in the tide of 
war, and the Bacchae indicates the dangers of fanaticism lurking in religious 
ecstasy. 

When we reach Menander, the last of the great dramatists, we find he 
treats his themes from an increasingly religious standpoint, repentance, reform; 
women are idealized, men reformed, personality is stressed, and the rights 
of even the unborn infant are established. 

Professor Post’s analysis of Greek tragedy is remarkably clarifying and 
should do much to revive interest in a literature of the past with much to yield 
of wisdom for the present, and to join together the diverse efforts of our 
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western culture. The format of the book is superb and its publication isa 
great credit to the University of California Press. Reales 


Hiétoise anp ABELARD. By Etienne Gilson. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. 
Pp- XV-194. $3.00. 


It was perhaps inevitable that the age of religious tragedy should be the age 
which out of its agony of repentance should produce both the Gothic archi- 
tecture and the great love story of the ages. The tale of Héloise and Abélard 
is as characteristic of an age as are the gargoyles of Notre Dame de Paris or, 
as the author of this book more aptly expresses it: 


The west portal of Chartres is the door through which one must of 
necessity enter the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth century, so 
Abélard is the portal of approach to the Gothic thought and philoso- 
phy within. Neither art nor thought has a modern equivalent; only 
Héloise, like Isolde, unites the age. (88) 


Among all of our contemporaries there is none more fitted to take this 
ancient story into review, to ferret out the mystery of Héloise and to show 
us the meaning of this tragedy in the light of its own age. There have been 
many commentators to tell the story but few who could sound the depth 
of its meaning. Héloise took the veil, not from submission to God, but from 
submission to Abélard, not because she had outraged the Divine Will but 
because by her consent to marriage with Abélard she had wrecked his schol- 
arly career wherein he might have shone as an everlasting star in the intellectual 
firmament. Penance she would do, for it was Abélard’s wish, but it was not 
penitence for moral dereliction. And so she lived for forty years an irreproach- 
able religious life without faith in its efficacy. This feeling is illustrated in 
her criticism of monasticism which she viewed as an attempt to go beyond 
the requirements of the Gospel. “Let us not;’ said she, “aspire to be more than 
Christians”... [wherein] declares the author, [lies] “all that is basic in the 
criticism of monastic observances.’ (137) Nothing counts save what can lead 
us to the Kingdom of God, all beyond is sheer Judaism. 

The germ of Abélard’s religious life lay in the submission at which he 
arrived, submission to the Divine judgment on his sin. He is no hero. 

For Héloise the question arises whether or not love to the point of damna- 
tion may not, by its very disinterestedness and completeness, achieve at long 
last the higher state. Surely there is forbearance in the Everlasting Mercy 
which neither time nor sense nor formulary can compass. One can arise from 
the reading of this book with deeper thoughts than from any other considera- 
tion of the tragedy of Abélard and Héloise because, from the profundity of his 
knowledge of the Middle Ages and the strength of his own soul, Etienne Gilson 
has been able to give so much. Heretofore, according to the closing words of 
Remusat’s Abélard, who when pressed to make the formulated confession, 
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could only murmur with his dying breath, “I believe in the Paraclete” But 
now our contemporary author has added incomparable meaning to this saga 
of earthly love. Rely hy 


Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALIcHIERI. Translated by Jefferson B. Fletcher. 
4th printing. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xi-471. $3.50. 


Perhaps one of the most difficult problems of translation is that connected with 
the reproduction in English of Dante’s immortal comedy. For Dante’s poem 
must be considered part and parcel of the Italian language because it might 
be considered the principal influence in setting the speech of Italy and making 
the speech of the common people what it had not been before, a literary 
tongue. English is, by comparison, lacking in fluidity and the Dantian schema 
of rhyme and meter is incapable of imitation. The result is a vast difference 
between the various translations we have—Cary, Longfellow, Norton, and 
Grandgent. Some have tried for literal translation making the veriest prose, 
painful for literalness, or as in Cary, blank verse that is the echo of Milton. 
Fletcher felt that the terza rima of the original should in some way be ap- 
proached and in this effect has measurably succeeded so that the Fletcher 
translation will seem to many the most desirable. By cutting down the rhym- 
ing words and reproducing the meter, he has made a very enjoyable transla- 
tion, the most poetical of them all. This translation was first published in 1931 
and has been out of print for some time. Its republication at this time is, there- 
- fore, an event for all Jovers and students of Dante and the Columbia University 
Press deserves a vote of thanks for undertaking it. Rater. 


MEDIEVAL SKEPTICISM AND Cuaucer. By Mary Edith Thomas. William-Fred- 
erick Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. 184. $3.00. 


This study is adequately characterized in its subtitle as “an evaluation of the 
skepticism of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of Geoffrey Chaucer 
and his immediate predecessors—an era that looked back on an age of faith 
and forward to an age of reason: The author has gleaned considerable original 
material to amplify the known fact that during the Middle Ages there was 
a small but honest undercurrent of skepticism and bewilderment, both in and 
out of the clerical ranks, concerning such matters as the real Presence, the 
Trinity, divine justice, and immortality. Chaucer is depicted as warily picking 
his steps through a field full of such controversial questions as alchemy, magic, 
the power of the keys, and general religious doubt. He agrees with Coulton 
that Chaucer’s century “was far from being an age of faith in the strictest 
sense. Men were breaking with tradition, in religion as elsewhere, and the 
doctrines which had been accepted without question were beginning to be 
subjected to critical and even. . . ‘hostile examination: ” (132f.) It is concluded 
that while Chaucer exhibited some vacillation, theological disturbance, and 
bending with the changing winds of opinion of his time, he, nevertheless, 
remained a man of faith. Extensive footnotes and a bibliography are appended. 
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Srupies IN Mitton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1951. pp. 176. 
$2.50. . 


When a scholar commits himself to the perilous venture of releasing his 
studies in the chill clarity of print, he is likely to incur several exasperations. 
If his material appears in small instalments over a period of time, as articles 
in periodicals, book reviews, introductions, and so on, he realizes that few 
readers are in a position to correlate these items and recognize their cumulative 
significance. If he issues a long book, his facts and interpretations are per- 
manently congealed, and later he may wish in vain to modify them. No won- 
der some scholars hesitate for a lifetime rather than expose their researches 
to these hazards. 

Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard’s latest book is an eminently practical solution of 
the problem. Over twenty years ago he published a volume on Milton which 
remains one of the most valuable studies of the subject. During the intervening 
period, along with other contributions to literary scholarship, he has continued 
to deal with specific points of Miltonic criticism. He has meanwhile changed 
his mind on a number of details, partly through his own cégitations, partly 
through his acceptance of the work of other students. He therefore publishes 
the present book frankly as a pendant to his earlier one. Its contents vary in 
length and significance, and they have not been revised since their previous 
publication in journals. Therefore a long footnote is inserted from time to 
time to convey the latest developments. 

One of the principal essays deals with the crisis of Paradise Lost, arguing 
that it is not to be identified with the moment of eating the apple, which 
occurs in the ninth book, but rather must be seen later, in the reconciliation 
between Adam and Eve after their first despair and recriminations are over. 
The crisis is thus demonstrated to be not a dramatic and tragic one, but ideo- 
logical and hopeful, since it marks the essential failure of Satan’s scheme and 
the first step toward redemption. 

This leads into an interesting discussion of the essentially ironical attitude 
toward Satan, both on Milton’s own part and in the comments he attributes 
to the Deity: Satan believes himself to have triumphed in his plot, whereas 
actually he has launched the fledgling human race toward a nobler destiny 
than their idyllic honeymoon in Eden. The clichés about Satan’s being the 
real hero of the epic are thus refuted by Dr. Tillyard, and he restores Adam 
and Eve to the place of major significance by emphasizing their valid human 
psychology. 

Other major discussions in the book deal with the Christ of Paradise Re- 
gained and with the action of Comus in relation to Spenser's allegory of the 
Gardens of Adonis. The human side of Milton is agreeably developed in a 
paper on his humor and another on his private correspondence. Altogether 
the book illustrates the combination of erudition, good sense, and easy style 
which prevails among literary scholars in England perhaps more generally 


than in the United States. LIoNEL STE 
VENSON 
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Rasetais. By John Cowper Powys. Philosophical Library. N. Y., 1951. pp. 424. 
$3.75. 


Here is a fine piece of writing and scholarship by an author of established 
reputation who now lets us into his secret that Rabelais was his prophet and 
saving oracle. Apparently it was a case of an attraction of opposites: the au- 
thor tells us, no doubt with British overstatement, that he is “a hopelessly 
bookish, morbidly fastidious, sentimentally romantic reader} apprehensive 
in the presence of pain (“‘cowardly” is his own word for it). (339, 341) Reared 
in the climate of orthodoxy and so-called Victorian prudery, with its doctrine 
of fallen humanity and its disparagement of time in the interest of eternity, he 
testifies to the deliverance of ‘‘one solemn, puritanical, priggish, salvation- 
fussy, egocentric neurotic” by an application of the gospel according to St. 
Rabelais. What Powys wants us to do is to wade through ordure and get 
behind the facade of genial and not indecorous blasphemy (compare the real 
thing, for instance, in a Bruno) to perceive the Herculean humanism and 
massive good will of the Pantagruelist philosophy, big of heart, generous, 
courageous, and of indomitable optimism. We are constantly reminded by 
the author of the massiveness of the Rabelaisian outlook, its Copernican 
horizons. Rabelais himself, we are told, was no mere raconteur of the tavern 
but one of the four greatest story tellers in human history. More important, 
however, he was the prophet of a new religion, a religion perhaps not un- 
christian but at least at opposite poles from vassal-minded, cenobitic, or earth- 
denying orthodoxy. Powys, taking Rabelais as his master, apparently wishes 
to pick up the problem of religion and life where Nietzsche left off and to 
proceed from there. The religion he seeks, or has found, is none of that divine- 
wrath gospel “that set Augustine and Calvin upon their wicked path, forced 
Pascal to ‘sprinkle himself with holy water’ and drove the poet Cowper mad” 
(400) Escaping from nihilism and spiritual preciosity through the belly- 
laughter of big-hearted Gargantua, Powys has torn free from the religion of 
the cloth into a world that is lusty, pluriversal, open, dramatic, and courageous, 
in the manner of William James and indeed, of the elder Henry James; from 
Calvin to a philosophy of life that is Whitmanesque, democratic, and full of 
faith in human nature. It is impossible to come to grips with such an author; 
the semantic blockage is too massive, and the underlying attitudes, born of 
another age, too distant from the present mood. There is perhaps more wisdom 
in being right side up with publicans and sinners than wrong side up with 
Pharisees. Perhaps there is healing and poise-yielding virtue in humor even 
when it smells of the dung heap, if the atmosphere is not too overpowering. 
The author’s formula of “reverence for life” as supplanting more historical 
principles to support a life-view, however, is somewhat amorphous, and 
scarcely enough, in a chaotic and ultimately ominous world, for aman of con- 
fessed timidity and sensitiveness to pain. It was precisely that fact which 
justified, among other things, the original Christian message of hope in a world 
of anxiety and hopelessness. Powys’ earthiness and heroics, perhaps, are some- 
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what vicarious; those of the man in the theater seat who once had a secret 
yearning for the miner’s pan in the gold-rush days of the American frontier. 
At any rate, Rabelais freed him from cenobitic escapism and spiritual preci- 
osity, and turned him towards a more humanistic future. This isa good book 
which gives an account of Rabelais’ life, an original translation of selected 
portions of his writings, and a serious examination of his philosophy in the 
light of the contemporary scene, and it is a lot of book for the money, as 
things are now. W.L. 


SHELLEY, SELECTED Poetry, Prost AND Letters. Edited by A. S. B. Glover. 
Nonesuch Press, London, 1951. pp. XViii-1,142. 22s. 6d. net. 


This is a selected group of Shelley’s writings in both poetry and prose, but 
what a selection! It is made with such care and perspicacity as to make 
unnecessary the possession of a complete or definitive edition except for an 
exhaustive study. One will find here all that he will most likely need and in 
such compact and manageable form as to meet all the requirements of the 
average reader. The work comprises 1,160 pages, is priced moderately, and 
the format and press work achieve the beauty of the famous Oxford Books 
of Verse. Poems, prose, essays, letters, and notes—here they are in abundance 
and order. This latest addition to the Nonesuch Library is an event of liter- 
ary importance. Risk: 


CurISTOPHER PEARSE Crancu. By F. DeWolfe Miller. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1951. pp. xi-81. $2.00. 


It is difficult for us to visualize hilarity in the New England Puritan and 
hardly less difficult to ascribe it to the transcendentalist but in Cranch’s Cari- 
catures we have the offset to a seriousness which when not merely boring 
had a tendency to become tragic. However, the makings of amusement are 
eternally lurking where human beings take themselves seriously and laughter 
may be precipitated at any time where they take themselves too seriously. 
The surprise comes as we discover the sense of the comic which led one of 
these very transcendentalists to mock the sayings of the great, such as 
Emerson, and, above all, the famous essay on “Nature; the equally famous 
“Divinity School Address? and “The American Scholar” The controversies 
of a controversial age are reviewed in the cartoon treatment of Norton, The 
Dial, William Ellery Channing, and Theodore Parker. Along with these is 
an interesting account by Professor DeWolfe Miller of the relationships and 
correspondence that brought them forth. Differing from all other approaches 
to the story of transcendentalism, they throw an important light on the men 
and their times. Ro TR 


Watt WuitMan, Poet or SCIENCE. By Joseph Beaver. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. xv-178. $2.75. 


The reputation of Whitman was bandied about for many years between his 
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extreme idolators and his abhorrers, yet the recognition of his essential genius 
and his permanent place in world literature has continued to grow. This has 
come about not so much from the praise of his worshipers as by the admissions 
of his detractors. Sometimes the detractions themselves have resulted from 
ignorance, and this seems to have been the case with those who have challenged 
Whitman’s scientific knowledge. Joseph Beaver has given particular care to 
look up all salient references to show conclusively how meticulous Whitman 
was in reporting events in nature, astronomical and otherwise. This study 
discloses an unexpected gift for exactness in any poet, but more so in one 
who is commonly presumed to have leaned toward wild statement. One might 
suppose the Whitman field has been exhausted, but the author has, with 
painstaking care, exhibited a surprising trait of the Whitman character, and 
has done it indisputably. Rite, 


Firry Years oF AMERICAN DRAMA: 1900-1950. By Alan S. Downer. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1951. pp. 158. $2.50. 


This volume by Alan S. Downer, Assistant Professor of English at Princeton 
University, is one of three books to be published in a series titled Twentieth 
Century Literature in America. The chief merit of this particular work lies 
in the fact that it is a retrospective evaluation or study of American drama 
during some of the most exciting years of its existence. The general reader 
will find this book of great value while the specialist may quarrel over some 
of the omissions made necessary by a work so condensed, compressed, and 
selective. One rather obvious omission is a discussion of the work represented 
by the “Living Newspapers” of the nineteen-thirties. 

The chapter headings: ““Theatricalismy “Toward Drama,’ “From Romance 
to Reality; “Folk Drama,’ “Beyond the Fourth Wall? “American Comedy,’ 
and “Act Drop, 1951” set the pattern or framework Professor Downer has 
used to develop his theme that American drama during the past fifty years 
has progressed from tricks and clichés (theatricalism) to plays that deal with 
the real problems of life. One might wish that more space were devoted to 
the social scene in America which has shaped the content of drama so greatly. 
One chapter, “From Romance to Reality, has much comment on the social 
and economic conditions in America that influenced drama, and this section 
is rather brief. 

This reviewer disagrees rather violently with the selection of items in the 
bibliography listed under the title “Suggested Readings.’ Not only is it too 
brief, but some of the most important items in the field are omitted. It might 
have been better to have eliminated this section entirely for it tends to detract 
from an otherwise very good work. The outstanding virtue of this book is the 
keen analytical and interesting way the plays are handled. Even those not too 
familiar with the plays covered will have little difficulty in following the 
author’s discussions. This more than makes up for the shortcomings which 
have been pointed out. Anyone interested in the American theater during 
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the past few years will find this book of great interest. It might well serve 
as a companion piece to Daniel Blum’s A Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre: 1900-1950. James H. BuTLER 


Sueaves. By Rabindranath Tagore. Tr. by N. Gupta. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 1X-152. $3.50. 


To read Sheaves in India, at Santiniketan, carries with it a strange pregnancy. 
The poet is no longer alive, but the benches and houses he used are about. 
His songs are hummed and sung everywhere. “Gurudev” is on the lips of 
everyone, and the earth, just now, is “cruel and the ground is dry and hard” 
(see poem “A Woman’s Feet”). Only the other day was Holi and red water 
was sprinkled liberally on everyone. There was a ceremony ushering in 
spring in the mango grove of Visva-Bharati. The girls in beautiful attire, danc- 
ing, brought water and flowers and in Bengali songs entreated the God of 
spring to come, and not linger. The auspicious conch shell was blown and 
smilingly the son of the great poet looked on the chaste performance. 

Here at Santiniketan, or “The Abode of Peace;’ are the champak trees, 
the jasmines, and the sephali flowers of which the poet wrote. Here also is 
alive the spirit which Tagore voiced in his disdain of the pride of power and 
pomp of wealth of the West in the poem “To the Sons of India” Strangely, 
however, I no longer “hear the workmen and women singing while building 
and beating and levelling the roof” (see poem “The Mason”); have they 
unlearned this gentle art and if so, why? I hear them only faintly hum when 
going to and coming from work, but their drums are audible for miles on 
moonlit nights. 

As I am reading and musing, I confess that Nagendranath Gupta has done 
a fine job in translating these poems from Bengali, and his introduction is 
excellent. His intense nationalism blends well with his style, but much of the 
vision of his and Gurudev’s: “T hear thy trumpet of triumphant blessing Peal- 
ing in my native land” (poem “Vision”) remains an unrealized dream, even 
with independence. 

Why the poem “Urvasi” appears full length twice in this little volume is 
difficult to understand. But the enthusiasm of Gupta over it is more than 
justified. Never shall I forget the line describing the mad, enraptured dance 
of beauteous Nymph Urvasi: “From the chainlet on thy breast bursts the star 
that falls on the floor of the sky} for I saw and thrilled to it the other evening. 
With all his human failings, Rabindranath Tagore remains among the greatest 
of poets, and these Sheaves amply justify Gupta as a fine translator. 


Santiniketan, India Kurt F. LEmecker 
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ALTERATIONS OF THE Worps oF Jesus. By Leon E. Wright. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1952. pp. x-153. $3.00. 

A Mooern Book or Estuetics. Edited by Melvin Rader. Rev. Ed. Henry Holt 
& Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. xxxviii-602. $4.85. 

Man anv His Gops. By Homer W. Smith. Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1952. 
Pp- X-50r. $5.00. 

Leibniz’ Erkenntnislebre. By Rudolph Zocher. Walter De Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, 1952. pp. 33. DM 4,80. 

THE SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SonneETS. By Edward Hubler. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. 169. $3.00. 

Tue Fortunes oF Faust. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press, N. Y., 
1952. pp. XVil-365. $6.00. 

Oswa.p Spencer. By H. Stuart Hughes. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. 
ix-176. $2.00. 

KaralTre ANTHOLOGY. Ir. by Leon Nemoy. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1952. pp. XXVi-412. $6.00. 

Buppuism. Ed. by Clarence H. Hamilton. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1952. 
pp: XXVIi-189. $1.75. 

TIME AND Eternity. By W. T. Stace. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 


1952. pp. 169. $3.00. 
Prato’s Gorers. Tr. by W. C. Helmbold. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1952. 


pp. ix-107. $1.75. 

Wartine For Gop. By Simone Weil. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1951. pp. xi-227. 
$3.50. 

MoperNn Poetry AND THE CurisTIAN Trapition. By Amos N. Wilder. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. Xvili-287. $3.00. 

TuLane Stupies IN PutLosopny. Vol. I. Tulane University, New Orleans, 1952. 


pp. 112. $2.00. 
Tue Marcu Towarp Matter. By John MacPartland. Philosophical Library, 


N. Y., 1952. pp. 80. $2.75. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL’s DicTIONARY OF Minp, MATTER AND Morats. Ed. by Lester 


E. Denonn. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. Xiv-290. $5.00. 
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MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. Ed. by D. S. Mackay, et. al. University of Cali- 


fornia Press, Berkeley, 1950. pp. Vi-352- $4.50. 
FREEDOM AND History. By Richard McKeon. Noonday Press, N. Y., 1952+ 


Pp- 95- $2.50. ¥ 
Wooptanp Lyrics. By Roy E. Hunn. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 64. 


$2.00. 
Warrine For THE Stars. By M. A. Papayanakos. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1952. 


Pp: 94. $2.50. 

WHENCE THE Winp. By Geneva Davies. Banner Press, Emory University, 
Georgia, 1952. pp. 63. $2.00. 

Essay IN Puysics. By Herbert L. Samuel. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1952. 
pp. x-178. $3.00. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

History aNpD Human Retations. By Herbert Butterfield. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. 254. $3.50. 

Necessary Evit—JANE Cartye. By Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 618. $7.50. 

Nature, Minp anp Deatu. By C. J. Ducasse. Open Court Publishing Co., 
Lasalle, 1951. pp. Xix-514. $4.50. 

Grundtvig. By Hal Koch. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 1952. pp. XX-231. 
$3.50. 

AN IntRopucTION To AEsTHETICS. By Hunter Mead. Ronald Press Co., N. Y., 
1952. pp. Vii-307. $4.00. 

Tue Art oF Booxreanine. By Stella S. Center. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. 
pp. xix-298. $3.50. 

Tue Nature OF SOME OF Our PuysicaL Concepts. By P. W. Bridgman. Phil- 
osophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. 64. $2.75. 

RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN Cutture. By William Warren 
Sweet. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1952. pp. 338. $3.50. 

Tue PsycuoLocy or Hasrr Accorpinc To WILLIAM OckHAM. By Oswald 
Fuchs. Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 1952. pp. xix-110. 

Tue Docrrine or BEING IN THE ARISTOTELIAN “Metapuysics,’ By Joseph 
Owens. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1951. pp. Xi-461. 

Tue ProsLeMs or VALUE Tueory. By Paul W. Kurtz. Columbia University 
Press,'N: Y.,1952.pp. 197, $4.25 

SoctaLisM AND AMERICAN Lire. 2 Vols. Ed. by Donald Drew Egbert and Stow 
Persons. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xiv-776; xiv-575. 

Minp, PERCEPTION AND Sctence. By W. Russell Brain. C. C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, 1952. pp. vi-go. $2.50. 

Tue Far East. By Paul Hibbert Clyde, 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, N. YY. roS7 
Pp. Xxvi-942. 

REVOLUTIONS oF 1848: A Soctat History. By Priscilla Robertson. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. xi-464. $6.00. 

REALITY AND JupGMENT AccorpING To St. THOMAS. By Peter Hoenen. Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago, 1952. pp. xv-344. $6.00. 

Man THE Maker. By G.N. M. Tyrrell. Dutton & Co.,N. Y., 1952. Pp. 311. $3.75. 
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i By Emmanuel Mounier. Grove Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. XX-132. 

AGE 

TueEoreTIcAL Mopets AND Personatity Turory. Ed. by David Krech and 
George S. Klein. Duke University Press, Durham, 1952. Pp- 142. $2.50. 

MEN anp Movements 1n AMERICAN PHILosopHy. By Joseph L. Blau. Prentice- 
Hall, N. Y., 1952. pp. xi-403. $6.00. 

PERSONS AND VALUEs. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Boston University Press, 
Boston, 1952. pp. 27. .50. 

Tue Psycuotocy or UNBELIEF. By H.C. Riimeke. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. 
Pp. XX-67. $1.50. 

ConTEMPoRARY INDIAN Puttosopny. Ed. by S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muir- 
head. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. Rev. ed. Ppp. Xii-648. $6.00. 

Or Gop, THE Devit AND THE Jews. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. 186. $3.00. 

REPUBLICAN IDEAS AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION IN FRANCE. By John A. Scott. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 209. $3.00. 

La Vie et POeuvre de Louis Braille. By Pierre Henri. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1952. pp. 129. 360 fr. 

La Peur et PUnivers dans !Oeuvre d’Edgar Poe. By NicoLas-Isadore Boussou- 
las. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1952. pp. 126. 600 fr. 

Néo-finalisme. By Raymond Ruyer. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1952. pp. 
272. 1,000 fr. 

Oeuvres Philosophiques de Jean Bodin. By Pierre Mesnard. Presses Universi- 
taires, Paris, 1952. pp. XxXXVii-473. 2,500 fr. 

L’Etre et la Composition des Mixtes dans le “Philébe” de Platon. By N.-I. 
Boussoulas. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1952. pp. 203. 800 fr. 

La Philosophie de l Existence de J.-J. Rousseau. By Pierre Burgelin. Presses 
Universitaires, Paris, 1952. pp. 597. 1,500 fr. 

Le Désaccorp. By A.-J. Maydieu. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1952. pp. 186. 
600 fr. 

Tue Wor tp View or Puysics. By C. F. von Weizsicker. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1952. pp. 219. $3.75. 

A History or WEsTERN PuiLosopny. By W. T. Jones. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. Xvili-1,036. $6.75. Ms 

Wrart Is Vatue? By Everett W. Hall. Humanities Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. xili- 
255. $5.00. is | 

Tue Exisrentiauist Revoir. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1952. pp. vii-254. $3.50. 

Tuer RATIONAL AND THE SUPERRATIONAL. By Cassius Jackson Keyser. Scripta 
Mathematica. Yeshiva University, N. Y., 1952. pp. Viil-259. $4.25. 

Wispom Mapness AND Fotty. By John Custance. Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. 254. $3.75. 

I Love To Sine. By Charles C. Mc Worten. Banner Press, Georgia, 1952. pp. 122. 


$3.00. 
Ipgas. By Edmund Husserl. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 465. $4.50. 
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Reuicious Farru, LANGUAGE AND Know ence. By Ben F. Kimpel. Philosophi- 


cal Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. X-162. $2.75. ; 
Meptevat Puttosopuy. By Frederick C. Copleston. Philosophical Library, 


N. Y., 1952. pp. 194- $2.75. 

TRANSLATION FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF GOTTLOB FREGE. By Peter 
Geach and Max Black. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. pp. X-244. $5.75. 

More’s Urorts-BiocRaPHy OF AN Inga. By J. H. Hexter. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1952. pp. Xli-171. $3.00. 

Reicious Farra AND Wortp Cutture. Ed. by A. William Loos. Prentice- 
Hall, N. Y., 1951. pp. vili-294. $5.00. 

INTENTIONAL Locic. By Henry B. Veatch. Yale University Press, New Haven, 


1952. Pp. Xxi-440. $6.00. 
Tue Gate oF SILeNcE. By W. T. Stace. Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. pp. 50. 


$1.75. 

ONE shore, ADMINISTRATOR’S. PHILOSOPHY. By Frank E. Spaulding. Exposition 
Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 352. $5.00. 

Moses Wuo First Saw Our Pyramip oF Lire. By A. A. Williamson. Phil- 
osophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. viii-231. $4.75. 

Tue Upanisuaps. Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda. Vol. Il. Harper & Bros., ING Ya 
1952. Pp. Vili-390. $4.50. 

Omar KuayyAm. By Arthur J. Arberry. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1952. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

DESCARTES AND THE Mopern Minn. By Albert G. A. Balz. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1952. pp. xiv-492. $10.00. 

EXPERIMENTS IN Livine. By A. MacBeath. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. xi- 
462. $5.50. 

PHILosopHic Inquiry, INTRODUCTION To PHrLosopHy. By Lewis White Beck. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1952. pp. xvi-470. $6.00. 

MEETINGHOUSE HILL: 1630-1783. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1952. pp. vili-344. $4.00. 

Cotrectep Poems. By Marianne Moore. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1952. pp. 180. 
$3.00. 

History or American Psycuo.ocy. By A. A. Roback. Library Publishers, 
DieY 5 10S: pp: Xiv-426. $6.00. 

Art AND Tecunics. By Lewis Mumford. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1952. pp. 162. $2.50. 

ENGLisH Discovery or AMERICA TO 1585. By Franklin T. McCann. King’s 
Crown Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. xiv-246. $3.50. 

Tue Cuter Works or BENEDICT DE SPINoza. Tr. by R. H. M. Elwes. Dover 
Publications, N. Y., 1951. pp. xxxiii-387; xxii-420. $3.95. 

Joun Sruarr Mitt anp Harrier Taytor. By F. A. Hayek. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952. pp. 320. $4.50. 

THREE FRAGMENTS FROM THE PostHUMOUS PAPERS OF CONRAD FIEDLER. Tr. by 
Thornton Sinclair and Victor Hammer. Transylvania University, Lexing- 
ton, 1951. pp. 180. 


